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of Highnam Court in the County of Gloceſter; 


Mana, n 
Yo UR Ladyſhip's exemplary attention to 
the education of your riſing offspring di- 
refted me to introduce to the public The Ele- 
ments of Engliſh Grammar under the auſpices of 
your name; a name which affords me an exten- | 
five field for panegyric. But L ſhould be un- 
grateful were I to give offence at the time I ! 
am acknowledging your Ladyſhip's kind con- 
deſcenſion in patronizing this ſmall, though 1 
hope not uſeleſs, publication. 


1 I am, Map, 


- 
— Ar — 


With the greateſt reſpett, 
Your moſt obliged and moſt humble ſervant; | 


The AUTHOR. | 
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p R E FT A C E 


1 ¹ it may be expeAted that ſome reaſons ould be given for * 
the publication of this little treatiſe on a Jutjed that has 


been ſucceſifully inveſtigated by ſome of our ableft writers, the 

author will candidly acknowledge, that from the experience he” 
has already had of its utility, he flatters himſelf it will be 
found better calculated for grounding youth in the knowledge of” 
Engliſh grammar than the books which are generally uſed I" A 


that purpoſe. 


The works of our ableft grammarians are allowed to, be 4% 
voluminous and abſtruſe for the capacity of children, and more” 
adapted to finiſh the ſcholar than to initiate and inſiruct te 
young Beginner. F rom their works ſeveral ſmaller abſtracts 
have been made for the uſe of ſchools, which, on the contrary, 
are upon too contracted a plan to furniſh an uſeful knowledge of * 
grammar, particularly to thoſe who do not learn th# ancient lan- 
guages. The author has endeavoured to take the middle courſe 
between the two extremes, and to give a conciſe, though at the* 
ſame time a comprehenſive view of his ſubject. He has lille 
wiſe rejected the mode inſtruction by queſtion and anſwer,” / 
ewvith which ſome of our grammars are encumbered, as dgſultory 
and ill calculated for imparting a ſyflematic knowledge of ſei.” 
ence, and which ſeems to ſucceed only in the Socratic mode of 
reaſoning, where truth is to be deduced from the conceſſions of * 
an adverſary. The beauties of taſte or of the imagination may 
indeed be di played to advantage in a Jprighily dialogue, bat 
theſe ornaments are totally foreign to the purpoſe in a e 7 
abſtract cience. | 


Fas} 


nature, remarked its peculiar idioms, and reduced it 10 gram- 


yer wwhen we take a view of its peculiar ftructure and genius, 


able, notewithRanding the number of prepofitions that encumber 


vi PREFACE. a 

He is axvare that the mode of initiating youth in grammar by gecke 
gueftion and anſwer, is recommended by names eminent in lite. be ru 
rature, But time, which with equal eaſe overturns empires ded, 
and the fyftems of the learned, has ſhewn that opinions and 
modes of thinking are ſanctiſſed by no names however reſpectabli 
in their day, and that experience is the ultimate criterion” for 
judging of what is true or uſeful in ſcience. This is the tri- 
bunal to which the author appeals, the tribunal of experience, 
{rom which he demands nothing but a fair trial. Should he Be 
diſappointed in his wiſhes of ſucceſs, he may at leaſt claim the 
indulgence which is due to a well meant tho unſucceſsful at- 
tempt. | 


About a-century ago our language was thought incapable of | the ſe 
grammatical accuracy from the little analogy it has with the 5 
Latin and Greek, which were the only languages then fludied T he 
grammatically, But this miſtaken notion has been refuted by 
the ſucceſſi ve labours of the learned, who have inveſtigated its 


matical preciſion. Although in its preſent improved tate awe 
may not find in it the majeſty and force of the learned languages, 


ave behold a Hi em regular in its parts, and perhaps equalling _. Hon, 
thoſe languages in all other reſpetts. Its fimplicity is remark- ring 


it; though wwe muſt own at the ſame time 0 contribute to its 
variety and preciſion, Wye” 
that 


As a grammatical knowledge of Engliſh 15 13 efentiall tore 
neceſſary in the education of ladies, it is certainly a defirable ob- ec 
Jed to render that Rudy as eaſy and as uſeful to them as poſſible, Heut 
For this reaſon, in a treatiſe of grammar intended for their meri 
w/e, all abſtract terms that could be diſpenſed with, ſhould be rhe, 
rejected; 


8 — % 


zenſion of the young beginner : the ſtricleſt connection ſhould be 


obſerved; the dependance of the different parts of ſpeech on one 
another clearly pointed out; and the whole theory of language, 


as far at Jeaft as it influences writing and converſation, ſhould 


be brought into view. Theſe are not imaginary advantages 
in ſuch a treatiſe, for knowledge in every ſcience depends een 
tially upon a proper and natural combination of ideas. Such 
are the advantages the author has propoſed to himſelf in this 
epitome, and if he has ſucceeded, he will think better of his 
performance than if it were embelliſhed with all the learning of 
the ſchools. | | 


T he author of this little tract has endeavoured, as far as his 
narrow-limits would allow, to explain to his young pupil the 
peculiar ſtructure, and remark to him the chief features of his na- 
tive language. But as he knows that rules and precepts, the. 
ever fo often inculcated, make but a flight and tranſient im- 
preſſion on the minds of youth, and are ſoon forgotten, he has 


formed at the end of the grammar a collection of faulty expreſs" 


frons fo connected with the grammar that the learner by refer- 
Ng to the rules, may correct them with the greatef eaſe. 


Theſe Rr are to 7 as le 72 of farfing to young be- 
ginners. He has found them of more fervice than any others 


that could be ſubſtituted in their place, as they oblige the learner 


to recur more frequently for information to the more uſeful and 
neceſſary rules of grammar. Zwery example is marked with 
figures referring to the rule lo which it belongs, © When any rule 
merits particular attention, additional exaniples are added for 
the ſake of further illuſtration. To prevent miftakes „ the ex- 


e 
trad; all reference to the learned languages emitted; and 
be rules delivered in the plaineft manner poſſible, and ſo divi- 


ded, that each may not form too lar an object for the compre- 


_ amples 


_ PREFACE. 


'q amples of bad Engliſh are printed in Italics. Such obſervati- 
ons as ſeem too difficult for children, and which could not welt 
be omitted in a regular treatiſe, are thrown into the form of « | 
notes, and may be paſſed over by the young beginner. Id 


The method which the author purſues, is to make his pupils 
explain every day a part of the grammar, with the examples | 
in the leſſons of parſing belonging to it, till they baue gene 
through the whole, They then begin' with the examples alone, 5 
awhich they explain and correct by the rules to which the figures 
dire#. When they can readily correct them without turn- 
ing to the rules, they compoſe examples for every rule in 
grammar ſimilar to thoſe given; which tends to exerciſe 
their ingenuity, and habituate them to wwrite their native lan- 
guage with eaſe and propriety. They afterwards parſe in End- 
fields Speaker, or in the Rhetoric annexed to the grammar, in 
the ſame manner as the ſentence parſed, page 74. His pupils 
are obliged to learn nothing by heart but the declenſtons of 
 Sibſtantives and. Pronouns, and the conjugations of Verbs. 

De flaviſh method of committing a whole book to memory, 
which is generally done with' very little aſſiſtance or improve- 
ment of the underſtanding, is totally rejected; and grammar 
is rendered, what it ought to be, an object and exerciſe of the 

Intellectual faculties, which are firengthened more by this per- 
haps, than by any other fludy whatſoevers © 


4 gentleman in the Critical Review las ſo far miſtaken the 
author*s meaning inthe two laſt ſentences of the preceding para- 
graph in the firſt edition, as to accuſe. him very gravely of con- 
demning the practice of exerciſing the memory in youth, Upon 
a more attentive peruſal he would have found in thoſe very 
| ſentences ſome parts of the grammar particularly recommended 


@ proper. to be committed ta memory, In fact, the author's 
opinion , 


| wafer had explained all theſe particulars to him, but they were 


Fs  'PREFACE ix 


opinion differs but very Title from what the Revioweh him- 


fel acknowledges, that the memory in youth ought not to be 
erouded nor confuſed, He wifes: only to remove what ſeem to 


him the unneceſſary parts of a laborious exerciſe, whi <h take 
up time that might be much better employed. 


ti ts poles remark, that in the edication of youth we ſhould 
have in wiew the cultivation of thoſe faculties, upon whoſe in- 
Fprovement depend the mental powers of man when arrived at a 
fate of maturity. Ii is then his underſtanding and reaſoning. 


Faculties are full blown and diſcover the good or bad effefs of 


bis education. We then fee the bent, confirmed by Age and. 
adepted by nature, which aue gave the tender plant in its in- 

fancy. Our chief care therefore ſhould be directed to form the 
wnderflanding in youth, to call forth the faculty of refletion, 


Which it is difficult to induce children to exerciſe, and 10 dire 


the other powers of the mind to their proper province, to a due 
2 ro Lad n. ect. . | 


Now, if wwe il the memory with rej 70 its operaii 
ont, abe may readily difiinguiſh a memory of words and a mes 


A mory of ideas. . By the former we learn to repeat a great num- | 


ber of words, to which wwe fometimes affix no clear nor con- 
meated ideas. This verbal memory is found to be equally pow- 
erful in dunces, as in perſons of the beſt underſtanding. A - 
boy, to whom nature has refuſed ſuperior endowments, may pofe 
Jeſs this retentive faculty in an eminent degree. After half an 


- hour's preparation he can repeat fifty or a hundred lines of Vir- 


gil or Horace with the greateſt eaſe; but if you defire an ex 
planation of theſe lines, if you defire to know in what their . 


| Beauty confifts, their connecbivn with the remainder of the poem, 


and what the author intended, his anfuver wwill be that his - 


20 
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* PREFACE. 
tos difficult for him to remember. The fact it, he can eafily 
learn words but not ideas; and his ear is a more faithful guide 


to him than his underflanding. This kind of memory, from its, 
early expanſion in youth, is ſuppoſed by many to be a fit inſtru- 


ment for cultivating the ozher powers of the mind. But we 
diſcover the miflake when we conſider that this retentive 
command over words has not the leaſt connection with a good 
underſtanding, that its traces are obſervable even in the brute 
creation, and that its exiſtence ſeems to depend entirely upon the 
ear. Its early appearance in life may proceed from the greater 
vivacity and acuteneſs of the ſenſes, which are blunted by ma- 
turer years, and in ſome degree perhaps by the control of reaſon. 
It is accordingly found to be more powerful in youth than in 
age, and therefore can not fland in need of all the attention 


that is ſuppoſed neceſſary to its improvement, though we muſt 
own it may be uſed to ſome advantage when made RIO Hi 


to the memory of ideas. 


The memory of ideas is that memory which traces its way 
through a chain of connected truths ; and which, as ſoon as it 
diſcovers the right path, glances like ligbtningtbrough the. dif- 
ferent combinations of ſcience, that were once preſent to the 
mind. It is this faculty which is employed in refleting, in 
comparing ideas, and without which genius and learning 
can have u exiflence. 
by the mechanical method of learning by heart, and ſeems to 
depend chiefly upon ftrength of underflanding. This is the fa- 


culty which wwe ſhould labour to cultivate, and which will 


amply repay all the attention beſtowed apes its improvement. 


The author has been unexpectedly led into a digreſſion ſo fo- 


reign to his Purpoſe, i in order to explain an opinion for which he. 


was cenſured, and which upon further conſideration he has 
Jud 


„ 


Its improvement is but little promoted 


PREFACE 
Hund no reaſon to alter. He will however ge fo far towards 


"judgment he reſpecte, as to allow that. many parts of grammar 
may be committed to memory with advantage; but he muſt 


again affert, that in teaching this ſcience wwe ought to rely 


more upon the underſtanding than is generally done. The public, 


zo whoſe judgment individuals ought to ſubmit in whatever _ 


is to be decided by the common ſenſe of mankind, are proper judges 
oz this occaſion ; and will neceſſarily determing with impare 
4 iali ty * 


As the figures of Rhetoric often interfere with the rules of 


grammar, particularly in the parſing of poetry, a very conciſe - 


treatiſe of Rhetoric is annexed to this edition. Several exam- 
Fles of each figure are given, from which a better knowledge 
of the ſubject may be derived. than from precepts alone. The 
knowledge of grammar is perfected by frequent parſing, which 
at the ſame time gives the learner an adequate idea of the import 
and conſtruction of every ſentence. The parſing of poetry is for 


this reaſon recommended to young beginners, <wko will by led by 
. this eaſy method to underſtand its btauties. 


The author wiſhed to inſert a few inſtructiont in punctua- 
tion ; but he found that whatever could be ſaid on the fubjee 
| was of too abfira? and too general a nature to be uſeful to 

young beginners, and inſtead of them recommends a method 
. which he has ſeen praiſed with ſucceſs, The pupil copies a 
Y afage ſelected for the purpoſe, without marking the ops, He 


hen ſhuts the book, reads over what he has writthn till he 
Wrderflands it, and marks the flops to the beſt of his Judg« 
ut, which he afterwards correfts by his printed original. 
W's exerciſe, with a few verbal inſtructiont, will give tht 


2 E Scholar a more ready knowledge of punctuation than he g 
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* accommodation with thoſe, who differ from him, and whiſe 


- 
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i | PREFACK 
can colle from directions which ' muſt neceſſarily b founded 
upon abſtratt reaſoning. When arrived at maturer years he 
may conſult with pEvantege the treatiſes written'upon that ab- 
Jecbt. 
It is recommended to the learner to pay particular attention 1 
zo Ellipſis, page 60, as by that figure many idiomatical 
phraſes are eafily and naturally explained, without burthening 
the memory with rules. The learner ſhould alſo conjugate fre. I 
quently either a regular or irregular verb according to the ex- 
ample to chooſe, given in the grammar. | | m 
The many alterations that have been made in this ſecond edi- a p. 
tion, will, it is hoped, be found an improvement. The . ſy 
Bas endeavoured to make the grammatical part as conciſe ax fo 
pofſible, which is an . to be r. fer in ſchools, | 
; th 
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= + ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1. RAMMAR in general, or univerſal Gram- 
mar, explains the principles which are com- 


mon to all languages. 


2. Engliſh Grammar a thoſe ene 
principles to the Engliſh language, and furniſhes a 


ſyſtem of ſuch obſervations and rules as are neceſſary 


for ſpeaking and writing it according to the uſage of 
the moſt approved writers and ſpeakers. 
3. Grammar is uſually. divided into four parts; Or- 


thography, Etymology, Syntax, and Proſody. 


4. Orthography teaches the ſpelling of words. 
5, Etymology treats of the variations of words. 
6. Syntax teaches how to join words in a ſentence, 


7. Proſody gives rules for verſification. 


, ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX, 


1. 8 Nele ny ape are the chief object 
of enquiry in the ſtudy of Grammar, and are 
cloſely cone we ſhall confine our Obſervations 


to thoſe parts of Grammar; and ſhall firſt give the 
_ Etymology, and then the Rules of 91 ee 


to each claſs of words, } | | 
% 1 WIE B | 2. Words 


2 | Articles. 


2. Words are generally divided into nine claſſes, 


TICLE, the SUBSTANTIVE or Noun, the PrRoxovun, 
the ApjecTive, the VEeRsB, the Apvers, the PRE 
POSITION, the ConjuncTron, and the InTzr zz c- 


TION. | 4 b ; 


ARTIE 


They are prefixed to Subſtantives to ſhew 
how far their ſignification extends, 
2. A or an is called the indefinite Article, becauſe 
it does not determine any particular perſon or thing; 
as, a child ſignifies any child WRACFVEE 3 a book, "ny 
kind of book. 
3. The is called the definite Article, becauſe it de- 
termines what particular perſon or thing is ſpoken of; 
as, where is the book. I ſee the child. The article the 
- ſhews that ſome particular child or book is ſpoken of. 


OBsERVATIONS AND RULES OF SYNTAX. 


perſons, animals, towns, countries, or dictricts. 
Alexander's horſe was named Bucephaluss The names 
Alexander and Bucephalus, have no Article before them, 
5. A 1s uſed before words beginning with a Con- 
ſonant, or with 4 aſpirated ; as, a glove, a * young- 
er, ahero. 

6. An is uſed before words beginning with a Vowel, 
or with 4 not aſpirated ; as, an apron, an oifter, an "ours 


* Y is a conſonant when it begins a word, 


- 


commonly called parts* of ſpeech, namely, the An- 


2 HERE are two Articles, à or an, and the. 


4. The Articles are never ſet before the names of | 
Ex. 


All 


| x" 


thin 


the 


4M. 3 Articles. | . oh 
All the words in the Engliſh language beginning with þ 
, | not aſpirated, are, heir, honeſt, fonour, hoſpital, 19 1 5 
Aumour, and humble. 
5 7. This Article is uſed before Subſtantives of 155 
ſingular number only; as, a city has been de eftroyed by 
25 earthquake, Plural Subſtantives uſed in an inde- 
finite ſenſe have no Article before them; as, Cities 
have been deftroayed by earthquakes. X | 
8. This Article is often uſed inſtead of each or 
every; as, he has' five hundred Pound. a Jear, that is, 


every year. 
* 9. This Article is placed before terms of number 
taken collectively, ſo as to give the idea of a whole, 

5 though the following Subſtantive be in the plural num- 


ber; as, a few fiſhes; a hundred pounds, 

* 10., The definite Article he, is ſet before Subſtan- 
tives both of the ſingular and plural number, becauſe 
] we can ſpeak determinately of many as well as of 
oe one; thus, e child, or, the children, , 


+ 
a 
* 


10 11. This Article is ' prefixed to the names of ſeas, rivers, 

. ſhips, and of ſuch countries and mountains, as are in the 
plural number; as, the Atlantic, the Severn, the Reyal 

a . the Alps, the Weſt Indias, Cc. 
oh q | 

Ex. | 

mes SUBSTANTIVES. 

5 1. A Subſtantive or Noun is the name of any 

5 thing that exiſts or may exiſt ; as, ſun, houſe, vir- 
tue, goodneſs. 

wol, 2. A word is a Subſtantive, when it can be made 

Fe the ſubjet of diſcourſe; as, 7 Heat of virtue, 1 


ſpeak of - goodneſs, . 
1 B 2 3. Subſtan-. 


1 | Subſtantives. 


2. Subſtantives are either proper or common, 


4. A Subſtantive proper is a proper name; as, 7 


John, the Severn, Glocefter, England. 

5. Subſtantives common .are the names of things! in 
general; as, @ man, a river, à city, à kingdom. 

6. NUMBER is the diſtinction of one from many. 
There are two numbers, the ſingular, and plural. 

7. The ſingular number ſpeaks but of one; as, 
a king, a houſe, a proof. 

8. The plural number ſpeaks of more than one, 
and is formed by adding s to the ſingular; as, kings, 
houſes, proofs, [See examples of this and the fol- 
lowing rules in. par. 21.] 

9. But when the fingular ends in o, x, ch, ſh, or 5, 
the plural is formed by adding es; as, hero, heroes, 
Fox, foxes, Church, churches. 


10. The following Subſtantives ending in f, or fe, 


form their plurals irregularly by changing F or /½ into 
ves; as, calf, calves, EIf, elves. Half, halves. 
Knife, knives, Leaf, leavess Life, lives. Loaf, 
haves. Self, ſelves. Shelf, ſhelves. Thief, thieves, 
Wife, wives. Wolf, wolves; and Staff, flaves. 

11. Nouns ending in y after a conſonant, form their 
plural by changing y into zes ; as, Lady, ladies. &c. 

12. Man and all its compounds form their plu. 
rals by changing @ into e; as, man, men. 

13. The following Subſtantives form their plurals 
irregularly; Child, children. Ox, oxen. Die, dice, 
Foot, feet. Gooſe, geeſe. Mouſe, mice. Penny, pence. 
Tooth . reell. Brother makes brothers and brethren. 

14, Some Hebrew words add in to the ſingular to 
form the plural; as, Cherub, cherubim. Seraph, fe- 


raphim. 


| Subſlantives,” -Þ © K#- 
| raphim> Some from the Greek change on into az as, 
1 7 Phenomenon, phenomena. Automaton, automata. 
<\, 15. A few Subſtantives derived from the Latin, form 
their plurals by changing «s into i; as, Genius, (a 


ſpirit) genii. Magus, magi. Radius, radii, &c. Genius ſig- 
nifying a man endowed with ſuperior abilities, follows 
& ry. the general rule ; as, England has many geniuſes, 
5, 16, The following Subſtantives, deer, hoſe, ſheep, 
means, and ſail (a ſhip) are the ſame in both num 
. bers, as, one ſail of the line. Twenty fail of the line. 
1K Sail, when uſed for the ſails of a ſhip, has a plural 


= number; as, the ſails were ſet, Mean in the fingular | 
ſignifies medium; as, Obſerve the golden mean. 

17. Some words from the nature of the things: 
which they expreſs, or from cuſtom alone, have no 
ſingular number; as, alms, amends, annals, aſhes, afe - 
6: Jets, bellows, bowels, clothes, calends, creſſes, entrails, . 


goods, lungs, odds, riches, oats, ſciſſars, ſheers, ſnuffers, . 


4 tongs, thanks, tidings, viduals, vitals, and wagen. 
7 | 18. Proper names; as, John, London; the names of vir- 
"4 tues, as, generoſity ; of vices, as, avarice; and abſtract 
nouns, that is, nouns which are objects of the under. 
ir ſanding, tho” not of the ſenſes; as, prudence, bravery, - 
baſhfulneſs, ſewiftneſs, & e. and likewiſe bodily affections, 
. ſuch as, hunger, thir/t, & e. do not admit the plural number. 
1g09. Collective terms, ſuch as, bread, beer, ale, 
als honey, milk, butter, wax, . beef, _<wheat % ON TP gold, v4 
WF &c. have no plurals. 
8 20. CASES. Though Subſtantives by their va- 
riations mark but two Cafes the Nominative and 
to Genitive; we ſhall find it convenient to mention 
2 the Objective Caſe, particularly when we ſpeak of 
bh. the Verbs. 


3 — 21. Subſtan- + 


\ 
. 
* % 


As, 


6 Sehnde. 


21. Subſtantives are varied as follows, to expreſs*' 


the different Numbers and Caſes,  _ 7 ti 
Singular. | Plural, a 
Nom. and Obj. .. a King. Nom. and Obj. kings, 
Gen. #ing's or of a king, Gen. + og? or of Ringo. fe 
| Nom. and Obj. a Caf. Nom. And Obj. calver. | re 
. G. a calf*s or of a calf. G. calves or of calves. _ je 
Nom. and Obj. a Lady. Nom. and Obj. ladies. FL 
G. a lady 5 Or of a lady. , G. a ladies Or of” ladies. #0 
Nom. and Obj. a Man. Nom. and Obj. men. 
G. 2 man's or of à man. G. men's or of men. cl 
Nom. and Obj. 4 Child. Nom. and Obj. children. 0 
G. achild's or of a child. G. children's or of children. c/ 
Nom. and Obj. à Seraph. Nom. and Obj. Seraphim, E 
G. a ſeraph's or of a feraph. G. ſeraphim's or of ſeraphim. ti 
Nom. and Obj. à Genizs, Nom. and Obj. gent. ” 
G. a genius's Or of a genius, G. genii's or of geniz. 
Nom. and Obj. a Genius, Nom. and Obj. geniuſes, t 
G. a genius's or of a genius. G. geniuſes or of geniuſes, a 
Nom, and Obj. a Deer. Nom. and Gen. deer. „ 
8. a deer's or of à deer. G. deers or of deer. / 
22. GENDERS. There are three Genders, the 1 
Maſculine, the Feminine, and the Neuter. 7 
23. All Nouns denoting males are of the maſculine 4 
gender; as, @ man, a father, a ſon, an unole. / 
24. All Nouns denoting females are of the feminine 8 
gender; as, @ woman, a mother, a girl, an aunt. 4 


25. All Nouns that fignify things without life are 
neuter. Alſo Nouns denoting creatures whoſe: ſex is 
unknown, or has not been determined by the cuſtom 
of language, may be looked upon as neuter. Ex: a 
| houſe, a flere, a bird, a mole, a Or Rs 


26. The 


27 


jeweſs, Lion, lioneſs. 


ix; as, Abbot, abbeſs. 


Son, daughter. 


Subſtantives. Hh 6h 


5:06, The ſex or gender of ſome Subſtantives is "dufe 


| tinguiſhed by the addition of another Subſtantive ;; as, 


a nan. ſervant, .a maid-ſervani, &c. — 
27. Some Subſtantives of the maſculine dene 


form their feminine by the addition of %; as, Ba. 


ron, baroneſs. Count,  counteſs. Heir, heireſs, Jew, 
Patron, fatroneſs, Prior, 
prioreſs. Poet, poeteſs. Prophet, propheteſs. Shephert, 
ſhepherdeſs. Tutor, tutoreſs. Viſcount, wiſcounteſs. 

28. Other Subſtantives form their feminine by 
changing the laſt ſyllable of the maſculine into / or 
Actor, adtreſs, Duke, au- 
cheſs. Elector, eleareſs. Embaſſador,  embaſſadreſs, 
Emperor, empreſs. Governor, governeſs. Hunter, hun- 
treſs. Marguis, marchioneſs. Prince, princeſs Ad. 
miniftrator, adminiſtratrix. Executor, executrix, 

29. The ſex or gender of ſome Subſtantives is of- 
ten diſtinguiſhed by different words; as, Batchelor, 
maid, Boar, ſow. Bay, girl. Bridegroom, Bride.” 
Brather, fiſfer. Buck, doe. Bull, cow. Bullock, kei- 
fer. Cock, hen. Dog, bitch. Drake, duck. Father, 
mother. Friar, nun. Gander, gooſe. Horſe, mare. 
Huſtand, wife. King, queens Lad, laß. Lord, | 
Jady. Man, woman. Maſter, miſtreſs. Milier, 
ſpawner. Nephew, nieces Ram, ewe. Shwen, lit, © 
Stag, hind, Uncle, aunt. Widewen, 
widow. Wizard, witch. 1 


of 
_ 


OBSERVATIONS AND RULES OF SYNTAX., _ 

30. To expreſs the ſingular number of ſuch words 
as have only the plural number in uſe, we add ano- 
ther word; 3 as, I have but one pair of ſeifſars. 1 
read one of the annals of Tacitus. | 


31. Subſtan- 


8 Blu bffantives. 


31. Subſtantives taken in the largeſt and moſt un- 
limited ſenſe do not admit the articles before them; 
as, the proper ſtudy of mankind is man. Here the 
Subſtantives Mankind and Man are uſed in the largeſt 
ſenſe, and therefore have no articles before them. 

32. Proper names, when uſed in a figurative ſenſe, 
or by way of diſtinction, admit the plural number; 
as, there are but few Mecenaſes. They likewiſe ad- ; 
mit the articles before them; as, the Cæſars were 
the twelve firſt (emperors of Rome. 

33. When a name conſiſts of more terms than one, 
the genitive ſingular, and the 1ominative plural are 
formed by ſubjoining the . to the laſt of the terms; / 
as, his brother John's wife; the two Doctor Smiths. 

34. The genitive , is ſometimes not added to a 0 
Subſtantive in the ſingular number ending in , but 
the comma, as in the genitive plural, ſupplies its place; 
As, \ for righteouſneſs* ſake. 

35. A Noun of multitude is a word comprehending + 
many individuals. Ex. Army, ſociety. &c. When theſe 
words are conſtantly uſed in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, 
they have no plural number; as, clergy, laity, &c. 

36. Subſtantives formed by joining two Subſtan- 
tives into one, are called Compound Subſtantives; 
ſuch are, /eaman, fooiman, &c. A Hyphen is ſometimes: 
placed between Subſtantives thus joined; as, /ea-fiſh, 
a felver-tankard, &c, and it is ſometimes omitted, par- 
ticularly when one of the Subſtantives is a proper 
name; as, 2 e cotton. 


C 
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Pronouns. | e 
PRONOUNS. 


1. PRONOUN is a word uſed inſtead of a Noun, - 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the 

Noun, L | ph 

2. Pronouns are either Subſtantives or AdjeQtives, 
The Pronoun Subſtantives are 1, thou, he, ſhe, it, 

aught, ſelf, one, who, whoever, and whoſoever, The 

Pronoun Adjectives are, which, whichever, which 


foever, what, whatever, whatſoever, this, that, other, 


any, none, ſome, each, e either, neither, own, 


fuch, and ſame, 


3. Such of the pronouns as vary in their terminations 
are declined as follows ; 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 1. Nom. ; due. 
Gen. my or mine. Gen. our or gurt. 
Obj. | Me. Obj. . Us, 
Nom, Thou, Nom. ye or you. 
Gen. - thy or thine. Gen, your Or yours. 
„ thee. Obj. on. 
Nom. He. Nom. they. 
Gen, his, Gen. their or theirs, 
Obj. kim. Obj. tben. 
Nom. She. Nom. they. 
Gen. | ker or hers, | Gen. their or theirs. - 
Obj. her. Obj. them, 
Nom. It. Nom. they, 
Gen, its, Gen. _ their or theirs, 
Obj. it. Obj. them, 
Nom. and Obj. Oe. Nom. and Obj. ener, 
Gen, one's Or of one. Gen. ones Or , ones 
Nom. and Obj. Another. N. and O. ether or others... 
G., another's or of another, Gen. others? or of others, 


Nom. 
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Nom. and Obj. Self. Nom. and O bj. ſolves. 
Nom. and Obj. This. Nom. and Obj. theſe. 
Nom. and Obj. That. Nom. and Obj. theſe, 
Singular and Plural. 
Nom. lo, Gen. Wheſe, Obj. Vom, 
. Whoever, Whoſjever, Whomever, . 
 Wheſeever, Whoſeſoever,  Whomſoever 
Which, Wieſe, Which. 


OnsERVATIONS AND RULES OF SYNTAX, 


4. The pronouns I, thou, he, far, and it, are called 
perſonal pronouns, becauſe they repreſent the three 
perſons uſed in converſation or writing. I repreſents 
the firſt perſon or ſpeaker; ben the ſecond perſon or 
perſon ſpoken to; and ke or fe the third perſon or 
perſon ſpoken of. I is called a perſonal pronoun 
becauſe it repreſents Subſtantives, which are always 
ſpoken of in the third perſon. Perſonal pronouns never 
admit the articles before them. 


5. The firſt and ſecond perſonal pronouns mark no 
diſtinction of gender; but the third perſonal pronaun 


diſtinguiſhes the three genders ; he the maſculine, ſhe the 
feminine, and it the neuter. I is neuter, becauſe it 
agrees with Subſtantives of the neuter gender. 


6. When a pronoun or Subſtantive is in the genitive - 


caſe it expreſſes property or poſſeſſion, and always 
precedes the Subſtantive governing it; as, my land; 
John's houſe, My and Jobn's are genitive caſes pre- 
ceding the Subſtantives Iand and houſe. | 

7. The genitive caſes of the Perſonal Pronouns 
are ſometimes called Poſſeflive Pronouns, and are then 
looked upon as Pronoun Adje&ives. In either view 
they equally expreſs property or poſſeſſion. 


% 


8. When 


t 
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Pronouns. 1 
8. When theſe genitive caſes have a double form, 
they are differently applied. My, thy, her, our, your, 
and their, are uſed when the Subſtantives are expreſ- 
ſed; as, my houſe, thy land, &c. and mine, thine, hers, 
ours, yours, and theirs, are uſed when the Subſtantive is 
underſtood ; as, this is nine; that is thine, &c. 

9. Mine and thine are often uſed in poetry, inſtead 
of my and thy, and ſometimes in proſe before G - 
vowel; as, by the greatneſs of thine arm. 

10. We uſe the plural you, inſtead of the ſingular 
thou, when we ſpeak to a ſingle perſon; as, my friend, 
Jam ready to ſerve you, In poetry however, and when 
we addreſs the Divine Being, we generally uſe Bon. 

11. Pronouns from their nature may -be Relatives, 
that is, they may relate to ſome perſon or thing ex- 
preſſed or underſtood in the former part of the ſen- 
tence, which is called the Antecedent; as, I ſaw rhe. 
gentleman who was at the play. Gentleman is the Ante- 
cedent, and who is the Relative agreeing with it. What 
did you ſee? What is a Relative agreeing with its 
Antecedent hing underſtood. 

12. The Perſonal Pronouns often ſerve as 'Antece- 
dents in a ſentence, and have other Pronouns as Re- 
latives agreeing with them; thus, ke who obeys not the 


Jaws, He is the Antecedent, and who is 'a relative 


agreeing with it. 
13. The Relative agrees with its Antecelent in 
number, perſon, and gender. | 
14. Firſt in number; as, when ſoldiers are ordered 77 
they muſt obey : the Relative they is in the plural num- 
ber, agreeing with its Antecedent foldiers. Mathu- 
ſalem lived 960 years, and he died: the Rel-tive he 
. | | 13 
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is in the ſingular number, reg with its Ante- 
cedent Mathuſalem. 

15. Again, the King and Queen put on their robes, 
The genitive caſe zheir is in the plural number, agree- 
ing with its two Antecedents Xing and 2ueen. It is 
therefore improper to ſay, doſt thou not perceive that 
all will be yours. Yours ought to be thine to agree 
with its Antecedent zhou in the ſingular number. 

16, Secondly, the Relative agrees with its Ante- 
cedent in perſon; as, I who am: who is in the firſt 
perſon, agreeing with its Antecedent J. Thou who- 
art idle; who is in the ſecond perſon, ing with 
its Antecedent thou. He that calls me: the Relative 

that is the third perſon, agrecing with its Antecedent 
he. 

17. If a Relative agrees with Antecedents of dif- 
ferent perſons, it ſhould agree with the firſt perſon 
in preference to the ſecond and third, and with the 
ſecond in preference to the third; as, you and I have 

our objefions to it. Our is the firſt perſon agreeing 
with the firſt perſon J in preference to the 1 per- 
ſon you. 

18. Thirdly, the Relative agrees with its Ante- 
cedent in gender; as, a man called upon me, and he 
told ome the Relative he agrees in gender with its. 
Antecedent man. A woman. fell ill yeſterday, and ſhe 
died to-day : fhe agrees in gender with its Antecedent 
ewoman, My book fell into the fire, and it was | burnt e 5 
it agrees in gender, with its Antecedent Goof. 

19. The nenter pronoun it is likewiſe employed to 
expreſs the ſubject of any diſcourſe or ſentence ; as, 
Jou have been ill, * I knew nothing of it. Here it 
| refers 
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refers to 16 . phraſe, you have been 117 ; which on 
this occaſion is its Antecedent. | 

20. It is often uſed for the ſtate or condition of per- 
ſons or things. Ex. - how is it with you? £ 

21. Ir ſometimes. refers to a Subſtantive which is 
underſtood, and which can be known only by the 
meaning of the ſentence; as, I it hot, that is, the 
weather is hot. 

22. The Pronoun f is Jain to the Perſonal Pro- 
nouns forming in the ſingular number the compound 
pronouns, myſelf, thyſelf, yourſelf, himſelf, herſelf, itſelf; 
and in the plural our/elves, yourſelves, themſelves. Our- 
elf is uſed only in the regal ſtile. 

23. Theſe Compound Pronouns are frequently added 
to Perſonal Pronouns, and proper names when uſed ' 
emphatically; thus, you yourſelves know it. On theſe 
occaſions they ſometimes ſtand at a diſtance from the 


Pronoun or Subſtantive; as, I heard it my/elf. 


24. Who refers to perſons, and which to things and. 
irrational creatures; as, I love the friend who has done 


me a kindneſs, though ſhe be guilty of faults which I diſs 


like, Who refers to friend, and which to faults. 

25. But when a queſtion is aſked, which is to be 
uſed both for perſons and things; as, which man do 
you think the talleſt? Which houſe do you like the beſt? 

26. This is always uſed with Subſtantives in the fin- 
gular number, and zhe/e with Subſtantives in the plu- 
ral; as, this houſe, theſe houſes, When that points out 
a perſon or thing it alſo has the plural number; as, 
that man; thoſe houſes, f 

. When this and that are applied in the ſame ſen- 


** to different Antecedents, that refers to the firſt 


and this to the laſt Antecedent; as, chooſe wiſdom rather 
C e 
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than folly ; ehat will make thee N bur this con- 
temptible. Here that refers to -wi/dom and this to folly, 

28. A Perſonal Pronoun is ſometimes uſed impro- 
perly inſtead of the Plural Pronoun 9. Ex. give 
me them books; obſerve them three perſons; ought to be, 
give me thoſe books; obſerve thoſe three perſons. 

29. That is often uſed as a Relative inſtead of avho 
and which, and is the ſame in both numbers; as, have 
you ſeen the man that (or who) called. The books that 
| (or which) you require are le; but it is more properly 
applied to things than to perſons, ons on the fol- 


lowing occaſions: * | | 1 
30. Firſt, Hat is more proper than 4 or which, 7 
after an Adjective in the ſuperlative degree; as, be | 
deva the able miniſter that James ever had. a) 
31. Secondly, that is more proper than who or rake Boy 
after ſame and who; as, he is the ſame man that you 7 
ſaw before. Who, that has any ſenſe, could argue thus. 7 


32. Thirdly, that is more proper than a or which 
when it ſerves as a relative to two antecedents, the 
one a perſon, the other a thing; as, have you ſeen the 


man and hor/e that I met. | t 
33. What ſometimes includes both the Antecedent te 
that and its Relative which; thus, you may take which ft 
' you like; or, you may take that which you like. 8 a 
34. When other agrees with Subſtantives in the plu- b 
ral number, other is uſed when the Subſtantive is ex- bo 
preſſed, and others when it is underſtood; as, enwy- not 
others their riches; or, envy not other people their riches. 4 te 


35. Eitler ſigniſies only the one or the other of 
two things taken ſeparately; as, will you have either 
of theſe two books, Inſtead therefore of ſaying, he may 

vo; | 5 | | 41 5 have 


— 
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have any ef my two horſes, we ought to ſay, be may, 


have either of my two hor/es.. 

36. Zach ſignifies two or a greater aber taken 
ſeparately; as, I met two men, and I gave to each a 
filling. The following ſentences are faulty: 
Kings ſat either of them on his throne. Nadab and Abihu 
took either F them his cenſor. 
to be each. 

37. Each other ought to be uſed when we ſpeak of 


only two perſons or things; as, the two men ftruck each 


other. It is therefore | improper to ſay, two men ig- 
norant of ont another's language. 
men ignorant of each. other's language. 


38. One another is uſed. when ſeveral perſons or things 
are ſpoken of; as, four men were talking to one another. 
The following ſentence is improper ; ſeveral governments 
We ſhould ſay, ſeveral e by 


rivals of each other. 
rivals-of. one another, 


39. Every may agree with a plural Noun: conveying 


a collective idea; as, every twelve years. 

40. When ſeveral Relatives agree with the ſame An- 
tecedent, they.ſhould be the ſame. 
tence is faulty; 2h 
fick, went away this morning: the Relatives that and who, 
as they refer to the ſame perſon, ought to be expreſſed 


The two 


Either in both places onght 


We ſhould ſay, 06 


The following ſen-⸗ 
the man that came laſt week, and who was © 


by the ſame Pronoun; as, the man, who came here laſt 


Tweek, and who was ick, went away this morning; or, &c. 


41. The Relative ought to point out clearly its An- 


tecedent. The following ſentence is faulty; men look 
with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think 


that their reputation obſcures them. Here is a confuſion © : 


ariſing from them and. their referring to different Ante- 
cedents. The phraſe is better thus; men look with an 


C 2 . evil + 
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evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think that the 


reputation of ſuch as are good vbſcures their own, 


AD: j£0 IE 8; 


1. N Adjective is a word joined to a Subſtantive 


to expreſs ſome quality or circumſtance belong- 
ing, to it; as, a good girl; a round table; five books. 


' Good, round, and five, are Adjectives joined to the Sub- 


— 


ſtantives girl, table, and books. 
2. AdjeRives admit three degrees of compariſon ; the 
poſitive, the comparative, and the ſuperlative. 


3. The poſitive mentions the AdjeQive without any ; 


increaſe or diminution; as, ſtrong, wiſe. 
4. The comparative ſomewhat increaſes or decreaſes 
the poſitive; and is formed by adding r or er to the po- 


ſitive, or by ſetting before it the Adverb more; as, fron- - 


ger, or more ſtronger; wiſer, Or more wiſe. - 
5. The ſuperlative increaſes or diminiſhes the poſitive 
to the higheſt degree; 4nd is formed by adding / or ef 


to the poſitive, or by prefixing to it the Adverb moſt; 


as, firongeſts or moſt irong ; wiſeſt, or moſt wiſe. 


EXAMPLES. 

Poſitive. Comparative Superlative. 
Wiſe, wiſer or more wiſe, wiſeſt or moſt wiſe. 
High „ higher or more high, higheſt or moſt high. 
Long, longer or more long, longeſt or moſt long. 
Kind, kinder or more kind, kindeft or moſt kind. 


6. Adjectives that end in y, change the y into : when | 


their termination alters; as 


Dey, | drier or more dry, . Arieft or moſt dry. 


Happy, ' happier or more happy, bappieſt or moft happy. 
Lovely, levelier or more lovely, Iovelicft or moſt lowely. 


Pretty, prettier or more pretty, prettieſt or moſt pretty. 
| | | £ | 7. Adjectives 
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7. Adjectives, conſiſting of more ſyllables than one, 
are generally compared by more and moſt only; as, 


Sparing, * more ſparing, moſt ſharing. + 
Splendid, more ſplendid, moſt ſplendid. 
Diligent, more diligent, moſt diligent. 
Beautiful, more beautiful, moſt beautiful. 


8. The following Adjectives are compared jirregu- 
larly, and ſome of them are peculiar in not admitting. 
the mode of compariſon by more and moſt => 


Godd,  - . better, beſt. 

Bad, ill, evil, worſe, abt. 
INTE: leffer* or tf}, leaſt. 

Much, many, more, moſt. 1 
Near, | nearer, - _ neareſt or next. 
Late, later or latter, lateſt or laſt. 
Far, __ farther, fartheſt. 


Latter and laſt refer either to time or place: later we. 
lateft to time only. 

9. Some Adjectives relating to place and fituation * 
have only the ſuperlative degree, which is formed dy ' 
adding u to the poſitive,” as poſitive fore; ſuperlative * 
foremoſt ;* hinder, hindermaſt; nether, nethermoſt ; under, 
undermaſt; upper, uppermoſt 3 and utter, uttermoſt, or uta 
moſt. ; 

OBSERVATIONS AND RULES OF SYNTAX.” 

10. Every Adjective agrees with ſome Subſtantive, bes 
fore which it generally ſtands; as, a large garden; large 
is an AdjeQtive agreeing with the Subſtantive garden 
The Subſtantive is ſometimes underſtood ; as, many were ” 
found unworthy ; many and anworthy are aver ON agrees TY 


ing with the Subſtantive per/ons underſtood.” 


* Lefſer has been ſo frequently uſed” by our beſt writers, that Gram- 75 
marians can hardly venture to condemn the 15 of it, particularly ian 
Poetry. SY | 

- 0 4 


uU. But 
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11. But the Adjective, when it 1s followed by a clauſe 
depending upon it, 1s to be placed after the Subſtantive; 
as, I have taken a houſe large enough for my purpoſe, The 


Adjective large follows the Subſtantive houſe, with which 


it agrees. 
12. The Adjective likewiſe, if it be an epithet of ho- 


nour, as, Alexander the Great; if an Adjective of order, 
as, George the Third; if it expreſs dimenſion, as, a wall. 


20 feet high; or if harmony require it, as, ye powers di- ; 


vine; may be placed after the Subſtantive, . 
13. One, when it expreſſes number, as, I have but one 
book, is an AdjeQtive : but when taken in an unlimited or 


general ſenſe, as, one is apt to think ſo , itis a Pronoun Sub-" 


ſtantive. It is declined only when a Pronoun. 
14. Adjectives of number are frequently converted into 


Subſtantives, and as ſuch admit the plural number, or- 


have an Article or an, Adjective before them; as, a million 
of men. Many hundreds of pounds. | 

15. Adjectives with thedefinite article before them, of- 
ten become Subſtantives; as, the beautiful and ſublime 
pleaſe univerſally. Here beautiful and ſublime are Adjectives 
uſed as Subſtantives. Such Subſtantives often have Ad- 


jectives joined to N as, the virtuaus few. 
16. When an Adjective is joined to a Subſtantive, the 


Article is generally placed before the Adjective; as, an 
excellent Sermon. T7 he new book. 


17. But the Adjectives ſuch 8 many, when joined to 8 
Subſtantives in the ſingular number, and ſuch: Adjectives- 


as follow the words, as, /o, too, and how, have the ar- 


ticles placed after them; as, /uch a gift; many a man; ſo. 
great a labour; too ſmall à reward ; how fine the preſpect is !- 


The Adjective all has the article after it; as, all the 
men. „„ e Ky 11 


18. The 


: , 4 , * ? 8 r 9 N 
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anſe 18. The comparative degree contains two diſtinct terms, 

ve; which ought to be connected by the conjunction tan; as, 

The Socrates was wiſer than his judges. Socrates and his judges, 

ich between whom the compariſon is made, were diſtinct per- 

ſons. | 

ho- 19. The following ſentence is therefore faulty; gf all. 

ler, the books here, mine has loft fewer leaves. The compara- 

vall, tive fewer is here conſtrued with of inſtead of han. The 
die ſentence ought to be; my book has loft fewer leaves than. 
92 any book here. , 

one 20. In the . SEED the firſt term ought to be 

d or contained in the ſecond, which muſt be either a Noun of 

ub- Multitude or in the plural number; and the two terms 

are connected by the prepoſition of; as, Socrates was the 
into wwiſeſt man of his nation. Here the firſt term Socrates is 
or contained in the ſecond term /is nation, which is a Noun. 

lion of multitude. Eee | 2 

| 21. The following ſentence is therefore incorrect; * 
of- book has the feweſt leaves torn of any other book here. In 
lime this ſentence the firſt term ny book is not contained in the 
ives ſecond term any otber book. It ſhould be thus altered; my 

Ad- book has the feweſt leaves torn of all the books here; or, of 

all the books here, mine has the feweſt leaves torn," 
142 * Theſe obſervations will enable us to account for the poet's miſtake, 
wer where he uſes the ſuperlative degree without obſerving. that the firſt term 
ought always to be contained in the ſecond, If we judge ſtrictly by our 

d to rule, Adam, in the following lines, . muſt be ſuppoſed one of his own ſons; _ 

ives- and Eve one of her own daughters. See Spectator, No. 283. 
ar- « Adam, the goodlieft man of men 1 born, 8 

3 % His ſorts, the faireſt of her daughters, Eve.” 

2 A ſimilar obſervation has been made on the paſſage in the Emperor Juli= 
the an's works, where he introduces Trajan ſaying : * Of all the Emperors 
4 « coho preceded me, I was the mildeſt tomy ſubjes." 8 * 

8 8 22. The 
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22. The impropriety of the ſingular number after Ad- 
jectives in the ſuperlative degree would be more apparent. 
were we to ſay, the Mf any man, inſtead of, the beſt of 
men; or, the wiſeſt of any being, for, the wiſeſt of beings. 

23. There is likewiſe an impropriety in the word other, 


which can never be uſed in the ſecond term of the ſuper- 


lative degree, becauſe it cannot poſſibly contain the firſt. 
We may ſay in the comparative, he is richer than the other, 
or, than the others; but we cannot ſay, he is ; 08 richeſt of 
the other, or, of the others. : 

24. The following ſentences; this vice enters deepeſt iu- 
to the foul of any other. This remedy may prove the ſureſt of 
any other; ſhould be thus altered; of all wices this enters 
the deepeſt into the foul. Of alt remedies this may prove the 
fareft 

25. The only occaſion when of may follow the compa- 
rative degree is in ſuch ſentences as the following, in 
which the Adjective may very properly be either in the 
comparative or ſuperlative degree, as the laſt term con- 
tains the firſt; thus, he is the taller of the-two, or, lei: 
the talleft of the two. - 

26. A double comparative or a double ſuperlative is very 
improper; as, he is a more wiſer man than you, ought to 
be, he is a more wiſe man than you, or, he is @ wiſer man 
than you. It was the moft flrangeft thing 1 ever ſaw, ought 
to be, it was the moſt firange thing, I ever ſaw, or, it 

vas the ſtrangeſt thing 1 ever ſaau. 13 

27. Adjectives of numbers, and all Adjectives, whoſe 
ſignification cannot be encreaſed, are never compared; 
ſuch as, extreme, univerſal, perfect, chief, right, immortal, 

eternal, &c. Ex. 7. afte. when brought to its moſt perfect + 
fate; ought to be, ae aufen drang be © its perfect Hate; 
or, to its moſt-improved fate, | 


VERBS. 
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: V-E XR B 8. 
VERB ſignifies to be; to act; or to be acted up- 
A on; and is known by its readily agreeing with the 
perſonal Pronouns ; as, I ſleep, he fleeps. | 
2. There are three- kinds of Verbs; Active, Fabre, 
and Neuter. | 

z. A Verb Active, or as it is ſometimes called a Verb 
Tranſitive, expreſſes the manner in which a perſon or 
thing called the agent affects another perſon or thing 
called the abject; as, Jobu fruck William. Jobn is the 
agent or perſon that ated ; fruck is the Verb Active; 
and William is the object. 

4. A Verb Paſſive denotes the manner in which an ob- 
ject is acted upon or affected by an agent; as, William 
WAS faruck by John, William is the object; Was ftruck is 
the Paſſive Verb; and John is the agent. 

5. A Verb Neuter denotes being or exiſting, 2s, 
1 am; or the being in ſome poſture, ſituation, or Cir- 
cumſtance; as, 1/it; I Hand; I lie. | 

6. Verbs are varied through Moods, Tenſes, and Par- 
ticiples. "This variation is called the Conjugation of a 
Verb. 

7. There are five Moods ; the Indicative, Imperative, 
Potential, Subjunctive, and Infinitive. 


8. The Indicative Mood ſimply declares or affirms a ; 


thing; as, I chooſe; I have choſen, 

9. The n Mood commands, entreats, ex- 
horts, or permits; as, chooſe; let us chooſe. 

10. The Potential | Mood is known by the auxiliaries, 
may, can, muſt, might, could, ſhould, and would 3 as, 25 


may v OE 1 might 9 
11. The 


22 Verbs. - n 


8 hn ge as, called; ;. choſen.. 


«4, You 


11. The Solfondiine' Mood is known by its being con- 
ditional ; as, whether he chooſe this or that. 


12. The Infinitive Mood is known by its having * 


ſign 10 before it; as, to chooſey to have choſen, It has 

neither number, nor perſon, nor nominative caſe. 

13. There are five Tenſes or Times; the Preſent, Im- 

perfect, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future. | 
14. The Preſent Tenſe ſpeaks of preſent time; as, 


T chooſe ; he chooſes, 


15. The Imperfect Tenſe nila of time that paſſed 
whilſt ſomething was doing; as, 1 called, or did call, 
aA you were at work: or of time perfectly paſt; as, 
Alexander conquered the Perſians. 

16. The Perfect Tenſe ſuppoſes the action ple 
finiſhed in a time that is not perfectly paſſed ; as, I have 


called on you twice, that is, this week, or this day. 


17. The Pluperfe& Tenſe ſpeaks of a time that paſſed 


before another paſſed time; as, when he had choſen what 


he wanted, he departed. 


18. The Future Tenſe ſpeaks of time to come; as; . 


I. hall or will chogſe to-morrow. 

19. The ſecond Future Tenſe eee t a future ac- 
tion as completely finiſhed before a oertain future time. 
Ex. I. ſhall have read my book before you go. In this Tenfe 


the Participle is often at a diſtance from its e ; 2s, 
FT fall have my book read before you go. 


20. There are three Participles, the preſent, the Per- 


fe, and the Paſſed. 


21. The Preſent Participle denotes the continuance of 
action; as, calling, . chooſing. 


22. The Perfe& Participle, ſometimes called the Paſ- 


ſive Participle, repreſents: the action complete a fi- 


7 23. The 


in 
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23. The Paſſed Participle marks the action as finiſhed. 
in a time lately paſſed ; as, having called ; having choſen. 
24. In conjugating Verbs we muſt obſerve, that when 
the Verb ends in a conſonant (except x and av). preceded 
by a ſingle vowel on which the accent is placed, the laſt 
conſonant is doubled when a ſyllable is added | to the 
Verb; as, forget, forgetteth, forgetting. £ 

25. When the Verb ends in q after a conſonant, the y f 

is to be changed into / when the termination alters, ex- 
cept in the Preſent Participle; as, to cry, cries, crieth, 
cried, Prefent Participle, crying. 
26. When the Verb ends in e, the e is to be omitted 
in the preſent Participle ; as, love, loving. From this 
rule are excepted the Verbs to /inge and to fwinge, which 
retain the e; as, fingeing, ſwingeing, that their Parti- 
ciples may be diſtinguiſhed from /inging and /winging, the 
Participles of the Verbs 10 flug and to ſwing. 

27. When the Verb ends in ze, the 7 is to be changed | 
into y in the Preſent Participle; as, die, dying, &c. 

28. The conjugation of Verbs is repreſented in an 
abridged form, conſiſting of the firſt perſons. of the Pre- 
ſent and Imperfe& Tenſes of the Indicative Mood and 
the Perfect Participle ; as, love, lowed, loved. Write, 
wrote, written, This may be called the abridged con- 
jugation of a Verb, becauſe it directs us in the forma- 
tion of all the Moods and Tenſes, and ee the 
nature of the Verb. 

29. AUXILIARY-VERBS. Auxiliary Verbs are ſo 
called becauſe they aſſiſt in conjugating Verbs. The 
chief Auxiliaries are to have and to be, which are com- 


can, muſt, may, and let, which are Defective Verbs, that 
is, want ſome of their Moods ane Tenſes: They may be 


ſeen 


5 * * * * hd P > 
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plete Verbs. The other Auxiliaries are, 4%, ſhall, will, 


Verbs. | 
" Teen in the liſt of Irregular Verbs. The Verb 7 be is 
conjugated in the definite Conjugation. The Verb 


zo have is cony jugated as follows: | * 
| Hawe. Had. Had. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. Preſ; Tenſe. 
Singular. Plural. 
T have. We baue. 
Thou haſt. ä ; Ye or you have. 


He, fhe, or it hath, or has. T hey have. 
| Imperfect Tenſe, 


1 had. 2 We had. 
Thou ad. 5 Te or you had. 
He had © T hey had. 
Perfect Tenſe. 
I have had. Me have had. 
Thou haft had. Te or you have had, 
He hath or has had.” T hey have had. 
| 3 Pluperfe& Tenſe. 
I had had. We had had. 
Thou hadſt had, Te or you had had, 
He had had. They had had. 
Firſt Future Tenſe. 
I. fhall or will have. Me fhall or will have. 

T hou ſhalt or wilt have. Ye of you ſhall or will have. 
He ſhall or will have. They all or will have. 

Second Future Tenſe. 

1 ſhall or will have had. Me fhall or will have had. 


Thou ſhalt or wilt have had. Yeoryou ſhall or will have had 


He fall or will have had, T hey ſhall or will have had. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
| ' Let us have. 
Have or have thou. Hawe or have ye or you. 
Let him or her or it have. Let them have. 
| 2 POTENTIAL 


— 


77 


{er 


a. 


ad. 
ve had 
had, 


[IAL 


Preſent Participle, having. Perfect Participle, . | 


Verbs. . e "0 
POTENTIAL ie if Pref. Tenſes: t 31 
I muſt, may, or can have. Me muft, may, or can have. 
Thou muſt, © ., or * Te or yon muſt, 9 or can 
lade. ; have. 


He muſt,” may, or can have. They muſt may, or een dee 
Imperfect Tenſe. 


1 might, could, Should, or e might, 5 l, or 


 evould habe. would have. © 
Thou migbteſt, couldft, ſhould/t, Te or you might, coals, hauls, 
or wouldft have. or would have. 
He might, could, ſhould, or They might, could, ſhould, or 


avould hause. avould have. 
Perfect Tenſe. 
1 muſt, may, or can _ We muſt, may, r can 1 


had. | | Bad. 

Thou muſt, mayſt, or e 7 or yen muſt, may, or can 
have had. have had. © 

He muſt, may, or can 1 E hey muſt, may, or can Jave 
had. 05 Ih Bad. a | 


Pluperfe& Tenſe. | ee 
1 might, could, Hould, or We migh:t, could, Juni, or 


avould have had. would have bnd. ' 
Thou mighteſt, couldſt, ſhuuldſt Ye or you might, could, ſhould, 
or wouldſt have had. or would have had. 12 
He might, could, Heil. or They might, could, 8 or | 
would have had. would hart had, 434" 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 13 
Preſent Tenſe, to have. Perfect Tenſe, 10 have had. 
EM, PARTICIPLES. _. 
Paſſed Participle, having had. A 
The Subjunctive Mood in all Verbs, except in the Pos. 
ſent and Imperte Tons of the Verb ie be, is the ſame as the 
1 | Indicative 


4 


26 Verbs. 
Indicative or Potential Mood, except that it never changes 
its termination; as, 1f 1 had; if thou bad; if he had; if 


wwe had ; if ye or you had; if they lad. Or, omitting the 


Conj unction; bad I; had thou ; had he ; had we z had 
77 or your; had they, | 

30. REG. and IRREG. VERBS. Regular Verbs 
are ſuch as form their Imperfe& Tenſe and Perfect Par- 
ticiple by adding 4 or ed to the Preſent Tenſe; as, call, 
called, called; love, loved, loved. © 

31. Irregular Verbs are ſuch as do not form their Im- 
perfect Tenſe and Perfect Participle by the addition of 
d or ed. "Ex. Am, was, been. Write, wrote, written. 

32. Regular and Irregular Verbs are conjugated ſo nearly 
alike, that the ſame example may ſerve for both. 

The Irregular Verb zo chooſe, conjugated in the Inde- 
nale Conjugation: | 

Choc, choſe, _ choſen, 


INDICATIVE MOOD. Pref. Tenſe. 
I chooſe or do chooſe. Ve chooſe or do chooſe. 


T hou chooſeſt or daft chooſe. ; Te or you chooſe or do choofe. 
He chores, chooſeth, doth or They chooſe or de chooſe. 


does chocſe, 
Imperfe& Tenſe. 


I choſe or did chooſe. We choſe or did chooſe. 
| Thon chojeft or didft chooſe. Ye or you choſe or did choſe, 
He chaſe or did chooſe. They choſe or did chooſe. + 
1 | Perfect Tenſe. 
I hawe choſen. We have choſen. 
Thou haft choſen. Ye or you have choſen. 
He hath or has choſen. . They have choſen, 
F Pluperſect Tenſe. 25 
1 had choſen. We had choſen. | A 
Thou hadft choſen. Ze or you had choſen, | 
He had cheſen. They had choſen. bs 
| 3 £ 5 | Furſt 


* 


Firſt Future Tenſe. 
1 fhall or will chose. V ſhall or will chooſe, 
Thou ſhalt or wilt chooſe. Ye or you ſhall or will chooſe, 
He ſhall or will chooſe. They ſhall or will chooſe. 
Second Future Tenſe, _ 


Thou ſhalt or wilt have Ye or you ſhall or will have 
choſen, - Cie. 

He ſhall or will have choſen. They ſhall or will have choſen. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. Preſ. Tenſe. . 


T hou muſt, mayſt, or canſt Te or you muſt, may, or can 

chooſe, © chooſe. 
He muſt, may, or can chooſe. They muſt, may, or can ok 
Imperfect Tenſe, 


125 Jil, could, fhould, or We might, could, ſhould, or 


4would chooſe. would chooſe. 
Thoumighteft, couldſt, ſhauldft, Ye or you might, could, frould, 
$ or wouldft chooſe. 5 or would chooſe. 7 2 
of. He might, could, ſhould, or They might, could, ſhould; or 
: evould chooſes would chooſe, 
| Perfect Tenſe. 


choſen, | ' choſen, 


bade choſen. save choſen. 


= WH mu}, may, Or can . They muſt, may, or can have 


choſen. Gd choſen. . 


k l : - "6 
„„ "OC - WE - 


1 ſhall or will have choſen. We ſhall or will have choſen. 


| Let us chooſe. + 
Chooſe or do thou chooſe. - Chooſe ye or you, or do % 
3 chooſe, 
Let him chooſe. ” Let them chooſe. 


I muſt, may, or can chose. We muſt, may, or can chooſe. 


I muſt, may, or can have We muſt, may, or can have * 


Thou muſt, mayſt, or can Je or you myſt, may, or can : 


D 2 8 | Pluperfedt | : 


- 


— ww — = . wo 


| Preſent Tenſe, 10 chooſe, Perk, Tenſe, to have chile 


The author is not fingular in ſappoſing two conjugations of Verbs, 


6 ON 


Pluperfe& Tenſe. 
J might, conld, ſfould, or We might, could, FROY or 
ewould hade choſen... © avould have choſen. x * 
Thoumightsſt, coulaſt, ſhouldſe or you might, could, faould, 
or awouldſt have choſen.  _ *+ or would have choſen. 
He might, could, faould, or They might, could, ſhould, or 73 
ond have choſen, world have choſen, Thi 
INFINTITIVE MOOD. He 


Preſent Participle, hear, Perf, Participle, . The 


| Paſſed Part. having choſen. 5 He 


33. The definite“ conjugation 1s formed by adding the 


Preſent Participle of the Active or Neuter Verb to the 72 


Auxiliary Verb zo be; as, to be calling; to be choofing, It is Tho 
called the definite conjugation, becauſe: it marks time 
with greater preciſion than the Indefinite Conjugation. . ' Hi, 
The verb t chooſe. conjugated in the definite Conjugation: 
- * INDICATIVE MOOD. ' Pref. Tenſe. © 


Ian choofenge | VM are chooing. | Be 
. Thou art chooſing. Te or you are chooſing. * 
Aus foe, or it is chooſing. They are choofing. 

Imperfect Tenſe, e 

5 7 Was choofing, We were, &c. 5 917 Tho, 
Thou waſt, &. Je or you were, cc. 

* He was, & i They were, &c. 


theDefinite a nd Indefinite; a diviſion, into which Engliſh Verbs naturally 
fall. Mr. Harris, in his Treatiſe of Univerſal Grammar, has preciſely 
marked this diſtinction, by dividing time into Definite ahd Indefinite; 
thus, I write; I am writing. The former he ſpecifies as an inſtance of 
tde äche Preſent Time; the latter as an inſtanes of the Deſinite. 
| The ſame diſtinction has been noted * Biſhop Lowth, | Wen 


1 Perfect 


FF 


Verbs. 1 


nd 
\ 


Perfedt Tenſe. . 
id, or I have * chooſing. We have Been, K* . 
„„. haf been, ce. Ye or you have been, c.. 
fnould, E. bath or has been, ce. They have been, Ee. | 
gen. Pluperfe& Tenſe. . 
4, or i 7 144 been choofing. We had been, bee. 
as Thou hadſt been, &c. | Ye Or you had been, &c. . 
He had been, &c, They had been, dc. 
choſen. Firſt Future Tenſe. - 


I hall or will be chooſing. mu fall or will be, &c. 

che/em. Thou ſhalt or wilt be, &c.. Te or you ſhall or will be, &c. 3» 
1 He ſhall or auill be, & e. They ſhall or will be, be. 2 
ng the SGecond Future Tenſe, -. | 

1 the Ifhall or will aue been choofing. We ſhall or will have been, Ke 

It 13 BY Thou ſhalt or .wilt have Te or you Hall or will have 


been, &C.- . been, &. : 
Perl He all or will have been, &C; They ſhe lor auill bave been, æe. 
ation: IMPERATIVE MOOD. * 
F | Let us be, &c. 
Be or be thou choofing. Be.ye or you, &c. 


Let him or her or it be, &c. Let them be, &. 
POTENTIAL MOOD... Pref. Tenſe. -. 

Inu, may, or can be chooſing. We muſt, may, or can be, &c. 

Thou .muſl, mayſt, or canſt Ye or you muſt, may, or can 
be, &C. e be, &c. . | 

He muſt, may, or can be, Sc. 7 hey . may, or can le, lc · l 
| | Imperfe& Tenſe... | 
Verbs, 1 might, could, ſhould, or. We . could, uli, or « 


* would be clogfing-. . " evould be, &. 
deflalte; 7 mighteft, couldft, ſhouldff Te or you might, could, ſhould, , 
ſtance of or would/i be, &c. | or would be, &c. 

Definite. WW He might, could, Vue r. Jie might," could, ſhould, r 
. would be, W — be, Kc. 


Perfect 


- «ub 


1 | reise : 


- 


Verbs. 
Perfect Tenſe! 
1 muſt, way? or 1 0 We muſt, "wit," or can have 


A. 1 7 * 
" , 
0 " o 4 
3 ; * 
- 


been (og % 2: Sen, S c 

Thou muſt,” "mayſt, or *canſt rn 2 of you muſt ; may, or can 
have been, &c, © © © Fade been, &c. 

He muſt, aT or can have -T, hey muſt, may, or can baus 

been, & mw CRORE been, Ke. 8 4 

 Pliperſea Tenſe. | e 


1 might, could, fla, or We might, could, Roald, or 
ould Bade Been chooſing. would have been, & . 
Thu mig hreſt, couldft, ſhouldft Ye or you might, could, ſrould 
of aoouldft have bern, Ke. or would have been, &c. 
= Ts could, fhruld, or 'Thry might, could, ſhould, or 


I hawe been, &c. ewould have been, &c. 
„ $SUBJUNCTIVE: MOOD. ' Pref.” Tenſe. 
V be choofing. | | 1f we be, &. 
i thou be; K. 1f ye or you be, &c. 
Tf he be, ke. JI they be, &c. 
| Imperfect Tenſe. 
tf T were clnafing. ue were, &c. 
If thou wert, &c. If ye or you were, &. 
if he weres 8c. ;| 4 * 1f tbey were, &c. 
Tr omitting the Conjunction, 
Here T def g. Were aue, &c. 
Wert thou, &. Were ye or you, &c. 
Mere he, &õ. Were they, &e. 


: INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pref. Teuſe,. to be chooſing, Per. T. tg laue been choofings 


: PARTICIPLES, _ - 
Preſent Part. Being chooſing. Perfect Fart. . Reb ex 


Paſſed P. having been chooſing | 

34. PASSIVE VERB. The Paſſive Verb i is formed 
by adding the Perfet Participle of the Actiye Verb to the 
Ai ty Verd to be, Ws 4 6 called; ;. to be chaſen. 


The 


og. 
ng. 


ormed 


to the 


The 


| | Herbe. ; ©}. 1 
The paſliye verb to be choſen con) 0 gatedy * 

"ey INDICATIVE MOOD. - _ 

Preſent Tenſe, I am choſen; thou art ehuſen, GLA 

Imperſect Tenſe, I was choſen, &c. 

Perfect Tenſe, I hawe been choſen, &c. 

Pluperfe& Tenſe, I had been choſen, &c. | 

Tirſt Future Tenſe, I all or will be choſen, &c. of 

Second Future Tenſe, I. Hall or awill have been choſen, cc. ; 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, . Wy 


Be choſen, or, be thou choſen, &c. 


POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe, I nut, may, or can be choſen, &c, 
Imperte& Tenſe, I might, could, ſhould, or would be theſen, &c. 
Perfect Tenſe, 1 muſt, may, or can hawe been choſen, &c 
Pluperfe& Tenſe, I might, could, ſhould,” or awould have 
| been choſen, &c. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe, 1 be choſen, &c. 
Imperfet Tenſe, 7 1 abere choſen, &c. or ent choſen, &c. 
 INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Preſent Tenſe, to be choſen. Perf. T. to haue 4 
2 PARTICIFEESLSJUJJ. 
Preſent Part. being chan. Perfect Part. 
Paſſed Part. hawing been choſen. 
35+ The Irregular and Defective Verbs conjugated i in 
the abridged form, for which 2e Paragraph 28, are as 
follows: 
Abide, "abode, 


| been choen 


. | Beget, - Beger, Begotten. 
An, was, been. | Behold,” beheld, beheld. 
Ariſe, - are, ariſen, | Bend, bended,  bended. 
Awakes awaked,  awaked.. | .- - bent, Bent. 


awoke, Bereade, bereft, bereft» 
Bear, bore, borne. Bejeech, befought, bejrught. 27 
Beat, beat, beaten, Bid, 7 Sade, bidden. 
Begin, began, begun. U Bind, boand, bound, © 


Beware 


_— 
— —— 8 


— _ — = 


w- 


— — 
— — A 


- 


Dig, digged, digged, Have, had 


* Voerde. 


Beware® Dell, dwelt, dwelt. 
Bite, bit, | bitten, |} Eat, ate, eaten. 
Bleed, Gled, bled. | Fall, fell, Fallen. 

. Blow, blew, blown, | Feed, fed, fed. 
Break, broke, broken. . 
Breed, bred, bred. Fight, fought, fought. 
Bring, brought, brought, | Find, found, found. 
Can, could, | Fleet, fed, fed. 
Caſt, caff, caſt, Fling, flung, fung. 


Catch, caught, caught, Fly i., ea, flown. 
Chide, chid, chidden. | Forget, forgot, 
Chooſe, choje, choſen. For/ake, jorjook, forſaken, 
Cleave, cleft, cleft, Freeze, froze, | 
Cling, clung, clung. Get ||, got, 
Clothe, clothed, clothed, 


clad, clad. Gild, gilzed, 
Come, came, came. gilt, 
Coft; coft, ce. Gird, girded, 
Crow, crew, . crowed. girt, 
Creep, © crept, crept. Give, gave, 
Cut, cut, cut. Go, Went, 
Dare t, durſt, dared. Grind, ground, 
Deal, dealt, dealt. Grow, grew,. 


dug, dug. Hang 5, hanged, 
Do, did, done. hung, 
Draw, drew, drawn, | Hew, Hhewed, - : 
Dream, dreamt, dreamt. N he un. 
Drive, arove, driven, | Hide, hid, Hidden. 
Drink, drank, drunk. | Hit, bit, bit. 


* 36. The Verb to betoare has only the Preſent Tenſe of the Infini. 


tive Mood, the Imperative Mood, the Firſt Future of the Indicative, 


and the Preſent and Imperfect Tenſes of the Potential Mood. y 
37. + To dare (to venture) forms dur in its Imoerfect Tenſe, which does 


not change in the ſecond perſon fingular. To dare (to challenge or defy) 


is a regular verb; as, dare, dared, dared. 

38. 1 The Verb 5 A ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the Verb 
to flee, to run away; tor man flees from danger; but a bird flies vit 
wings. It is therefore improper to lay, the bird fled out. of the window, 
inſtead of, the bird flew out of the winder. 3 

9. [The Verb 70 get, when uſed to ſigniſy mere. poſſeſſion is impro- 


per; Ex. Is that a gd pen you have got; is better thus, Is that a good 


pew you have. 
4.0 he different Imperfect Tenſes and Participles of the Verb to 
© 


hang, ſeem to be oſed in difterent fignifications. Thus. we ſay, they 
hanged a man, or, a man was hanged to-day. He hung-up his hat, or, 
his hat wwas hung up. | | 

Hold, 


* 


Verbs. by | 


33 ; 


Held, held, held, | Rid, rid, rid. 
Holden. Ride, rode, ridden. 
Hurt, hurt, gurt. Ring, rung, rung. 
Keep, kept, ;/ {ha rang, | 
Knit, knitted, knitted, | Riſe, roſe, riſen, 
knit, knit. Rive, rived, riven. 
Know, knew, Fknown. Run, ran, run. 
Lade, laded, laden. Saw, famed, ſauun. 
Load, loaded,  loaden. Say, ſaid, aid. 
Lead, lea, led. See, Jaw, (een. 
Leave, © left, nt. Seek, fought, Sought« 
Lend, lent, lent. | Seethe, Jeethed, ſodden. 
Let, let, let. Sell, fold, fold. 
Light +, lighted, lighted, | Send, ſents ſent, 
light, light. Set, ſet, fete 
Liet, lay, lain, Shake, ſhook, ſhaken. 
Loſe, loft, bft. Save, fhaved, . ſhaven. 
Make, made, made. | Shear, flere, born. 
May, might, | Shed, fed, fed. 
Mean, meant, meant. | Shine, ſhined, | fhined. 
Mect, met, met. one ſhone." 
Mow, mowed, mowed, | Show, *. ſhowed, f . 
My moon. | Shew, fhewed ſhewn. 
Muff \| _ | Shoe, © fhod,, Sod,” 
Ougbi ||, | jb Shall, . ſhould, + | 
Pay, paid, paid, | Shoot, hot, ſhot. 
Put, AS Shrink, . fhrunk, . forunks 
DPuoth&, quoth, * „ 
Read, rad, rad. Shred, fred, ſbred. 
Rend, Shut, ut, ut. 
Rent, } Ma, k. Smite, jane vt 


| . 1 Nenn 

41. + When the Irregular Imperfect Tenſe and Participle of this Verb 
are uſed, they are pronounced hort, /it. . The Regular form is pro- 
nounced long, and is more uſed; as, have tho lighted the candles <af 

42. 1 The Neuter Verb to lie is often confounded with the Tranſitive 
Verb te lay (to put or place). It is very improper to ſay, Where did y 
lay laſt night, inſtead of, Where did you lie laft night? Feen 

43. 2 expreſſes neceſſity; ought ſignifies duty. When'ought fs 
joined o the Preſent Tenſe of the Infinitive Mood, it expreſſes prel 
time; as, We ought to do ſo now;, but when joined to the Perfect Ten 
of the ſame Mood, it expreſſes paſt time; as, we ought to have done 
fo yeſterday. op | | 

44 § The Defective Verb guoth has only the firſt and third perſons in 
both Tenſes, and always precedes its Nominative Caſe; as, gzath iz _ 


guet he, | 
f | \ : | | 2.1 4 8 > "07 þ 
"Sing, 


| | 34 7 Verbs. 
Sing, fung, fung. | Strike, ſtruck, firuch, | 
13 Jang, | | String, firang, flrung. | 
Sink, funk, funk, Striveg ſirove tiven. 4 
St, fat, fat, Streu, ftrewed, /irewn, of t 
a ten. Sirow, ſtrowed, ſtro un. : 
fi Slay, flew, 2 | Swear, ſwore, ſworn. _ 
| Sleep, flept, apt. Seveat, Swetlted, ſwelted, 0 
1 Slide, lid, lidden. fauet, fſwet. © 4 
U Sling, flung, flung. Sweep, ſiept, ſwept. Par 
9 lin, flunk, flunk. Swim, ſwam, ſwum. | 
h Slit, fitted, fliited, Swing, ſwung, ſwung. "oo 
| ſlit, lit. Take, took, taken, 4 
| Sow, ſowed, ſown, Teach, taught, taught. TH 
i Speak, fee, ſpoken. Tear, tore, torn. 
5 Speed, ſped, ped, Tell, told, told. | 
* Spend, jpent, ſpent, Think, thought, thought. In 
Spin, ſpun, ſpun. Thrive, throve, thriven, 2 0 
Spit, pat, ſpitten. Throw, threw, thrown. | 
"Split, ſplitted, jplitted, | Thruſt, thruſt, thruſt. 1 
„ lt, . Tread, trod, trodden, jet 
Spread, ſfpread, fpread. Wear, wore, worn. Di 
| Spring, /prung, ſprung. | Weave, eve, woven, "Ca 
| Stand, flood, flood. Weep, wept, wept. 
Steal, fole, folen. Will, «would, thi 
b Stick, fluch, fuck. Win, won, Won. 
| Sting, flung, flung. Wind, wound, wound, _ 
i Stink, flunk, flunk. Wring, urung, wwrung. : 
'  Grride, firode, firidden. | Write, vurote, written. Jet 
fir id, ; f | | | 


Boch Regular Verbs as ſeem improperly contracted in z, 
are omitted in this liſt, Ex. bleſs, bleft, Ble. Diſperſe, 
diſperſt, diſperſe. ' Diſtreſi, diſtreſt, diſtreſt. Paſs, paſt, paſt 
Drop; dropt, dropt, &c. which ſeem improperly contracted, 
for, ble, blefſed, bleſed. Diſperſe, diſperſed, diſperſed. Di/- 
treſs, diſireſſed, diſtreſſed. Paſs, paſſed, paſſed. Drop, drop- 
ped, dropped, &c. 
Ozns8RVATIONS AND RULES OF SYNTAX, 
45. AUXILIARY VERBS. The Verb te have is al- 
ways followed by the Perfe& Participle of the Verb, as, 


on written, 1 had 4 1 I _ have gone, 46. No 


«6 This Verb is ſometimes improperly uſed for ſome _ 


of the other Auxiliaries. I had rather do jo, is improperly 
ſaid for, I would rather do fo. I had like to fall, is 


equally 1 improper when uſed for, I aas like to full. 


47. The Verb 0 be is always followed by the Perfect 
Participle of Tranſitive and Neuter Verbs; as, Ii is write 
ten; 1 was ariſen; he will be driven, &c. 

48. The Verb zo be is followed by the Nominative Caſe; ; 
as, 1 am he; it was J. 

49. Who do men ſay that I am? Who ſay ye that I am? 
In theſe ſentences who is properly in the Nominative wa 
agreeing in.caſe with the Pronoun 7. 7 

50. But when the Infinitive Mood to be follows an Ob. 
jective Caſe, it requires an Objective Caſe after it; as, 
Did you ſuppoſe him to be me, As him is in the Objective 
Caſe after the Verb /uppo/e, the Verb zo be is followed by 
the Objective Caſe me. 

51. Whom do they think me to be? Whom do you ſuppoſe 
me to be? In theſe ſentences whom is properly in the Ob- 
jective Caſe, agreeing in caſe with me. 

52. The Preſent and Imperſect Tenſes of the Verb to be 


are often followed by the Preſent Tenſe of the Infinitive 


Mood denoting a future event; as, He is to "raſan ** 
bufineſs. The ſhip was to ſail. 

53. Do, and its Imperfe& Tenſe did, are borrowed from 
the complete Verb t do, and ſerve to mark the action 


or time of the Verb with greater force and preciſon; 


as, 1 do afſure you it is true. He certainly did die. They 
are alſo uſed in interrogative and negative ſentences z ; as, 
Do you hear me? He did not fall. 


54. Shall is uſed to mark a future time, but varies in | 
its fignification i in the different perſons, In the firſt per- 
ſon it ſimply foretells ; as, I Hall be wet wet if I walk in the 


rain. 


/.. "©": > 


rain. In the ſecond and third perſons it promiſes, com- ſo 

mands, or threatens; as, He Mall be pt. You fhall - WU 

ot go, becauſe you are naughty. _ | fo 
55. Should, when it expreſſes regularly the paſt time of he 

/hall, reſembles hall in the different meanings it takes in 

the different perſons. In the firſt perion it foretells ſome- an 

thing happening in conſequence. of 'a ſuppoſition z as, fig 


Were that to happen, I ſhould be a ſufferer, In the ſecond. 
and third perſons it threatens or enforces ſome command 
after a ſuppoſition ; as, Were it my pleaſure, you Js ge, 
and he ſhould ſtay at home, 


56. Should in its other ſignifications does not ſeem to T; 
change its meaning in the different perſons. It is fre- as 
quently uſed to denote what ought to be; as, Men ſhould be or 
what they ſeem. Mie ſhould love our Neighbour as ourſelves; of 

57. When /hould follows if, or any word expreſſing un- 
certainty, it ſignifies that ſomething may poſſibly happen, Ce 
as, I ſtayed leſt they ſheuld offer him violence. I wonder ve! 

how he ſhould forget me. How ſhould: Proſpero be living. 
; 58. The Auxiliary Verb ui ought to be carefully the 
j diſtinguiſhed from the Regular Verb te avi/l, which is a 
Complete Verbt as, fl, lind, avflled. It mult be; ; 
iq owned, however, that theſe two Verbs on ſome occaſions 4 
approach ſo nearly in ſignification, that it is difficult to int 
k mark the exact boundaries between them. ( 
i 59. Will denotes a future time, but changes its agnik- its 
ö cation in the different perſons. In the firſt perſon it de- ora 
notes inclination; as, I will do as 1 like in this buſineſs. Sul 
In the ſecond and third perſons it ſimply foretells; as, W 
Ian afraid you will repent it. He will probably do himfelf the 
Harm in that affair. | ape 

60. Would, when. it regularly . the Paſt Time | is: 

of will, differs alſo in 1 arias in the different per- ora; 


ſons 
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m- ſons. "TY the firſt perſon it implies inclination; -as, 7 
hall - would go if I could. In the ſecond and third perſons it 
| foretells; as, I thought you would not ſucceed, 1 Jupeced | 

e of he would fall. I wiſh it would rain. 
in 61. Would frequently occurs in different ſenſes without 
ne- any regular reſpect to time, and without any difference of 
as, ſignification in the perſons. It is ſometimes uſed as a pa- 
nd thetic form of wiſhing ; as, Would you were indeed my mos. 
and ther - Would he had been there ! 
go, 62. Can and could, denote power. 

| 63. May ſometimes expreſſes liberty ; as, I may 4s what 
to 1 pleaſe ; permiſſion ; as, You may play; a prayer or wiſh; 
fre- as, Mayſt thou, Father of mercies, keep our ſouls from evil: 
{be or poſſibility; a3, It may rain. The ſame may be obſerved 
K of its paſt time night. 
un- 64. Let in the Imperative Mood is borrowed from the 
en, Complete Verb to let. See muſt in the liſt of irregular 
der verbs. | 

5 65. The Auxiliary may often ſtand at a diſtance n. 
ly the Participle to which it belongs; as, 1 
3.2 | T wwilight grey 

be Hadi in her ſober livery all things clad. 
ons In this example the Participle c/ad is ſeparated by ſeveral 

to intermediate words from its Auxiliary had. 8 5 

66. ACTIVE VERBS. A Verb Active is known by 

"_ its having an object or Subſtantive after it; i as, 1 hve 
de- oranges. Here love is an Active Verb, becauſe 3 it has the 
of. Subſtantive oranges after it. 5 

as, 67. PASSIVE VERBS, Paſſive Verbs are IR hi 
Jelf their being preceded by the object and followed by the | 

| agent of the Verb; as, oranges are lou d by me. Are t 

3 is a Paſſive Verb, becauſe it is p eceded by its object 
er- oranges, and followed by its agent ne. 


= - 68. NEUTER 


i 
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+ 68. NEUTER VERBS. Neuter Verbs are known 
by their not having an object after them; as, I /eep ;. he 
travelled. The Verbs fleep and travelled, are Neuter 


Verbs, becauſe they have no object after them. pb 
69. Neuter Verbs cannot be changed into Paſſive Verbs, 


but their perfect Participles are often uſed as AdjeQtivesz 


as, a fallen tree; a departed friend; and as ſuch are joined 


to the Verb 7o be; as, he is ariſen; they are fallen.“ 


.70. Moſt Neuter Verbs, when a Prepoſition is added 
to them, become Active and require an object after them; 


as, he wvinked at his brother's crimes. To wink is a Verb 


Neuter, and cannot have an object after it; but by the 
addition of the Prepoſition a-, it becomes an Active 
Verb, and requires an objea after it. See Prepoſitions 


23, &C, 


71. Neuter Verbs which become Active by the addition 
of a Prepoſition, may be often changed into Paſlive 
Verbs; as, His brother's crimes were winked at by him. 
Were winked at is a Paſlive Verb, becauſe it is preceded 
by its object crimes, and followed by its agent him. 


* 


* As a proof that the Perfect Participles of Neuter Verbs are uſed 
merely as AdjeQives, we may obſerve, that when there is an Adjective ex- 
preſſing the idea of the Neuter Verb, the Participle of the Neuter Verb 
is never uſed after the Verb te be as an Adjective, Thus, we ſay, he was 
awake all the time, when we mean to expreſs the mere circumſtance of be- 
ing awake; but when we uſe the Verb in a paſſive ſenſe we then employ 
the Participle, aud ſay, ke abt awvaked by the noiſe you made. 

This remark explains an idiom which a celebrated grammarian looks 
upon as an abuſe of language; for in the ſentence, you are too much miſ- 
taken in this king, the word miſtaken is uſed merely as an Adjective, with- 


out any reference to time, and may admit compariſon; as, Jeu are mere 
miſtaten than I in this king. When uſed as a Paſſive Verb it is followed 


by an agent; as, tle affair was miſtaken by you ; here was miſtaken is a 
Paſſive Mac becauſe it is followed by i its _ 75. . 


25 72. Several 


* 


e uſed 
ive ex- 
r Verb 
he was 
of be- 
mploy 


1 looks 
h miſ- 


with 
re more 


lowed 
ten is a 


veral 
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72. Several Verbs may be uſed either in a Neuter or Ac- 
tive ſignification, the conſtruction alone determining in 
what ſenſe they are taken; as, Birds ſeparate when af. 


frighted. Here ſeparate is a Neuter Verb, becauſe it has 


no object after it. He aui fparate the chaff from the corn. 
Here ſeparate is an Active Verb, becauſe i it has an * 
after it, which is chf. 

73. In the definite form of conjugation, ſeveral Active 
Verbs are often uſed in a Neuter ſignification; as, 14 
kouſe is building. Here the Verb is building is uſed in a 
Neuter ſignification, as it has no object after it. He is 
building a houſe. Here is building continues an Active 
Verb, becauſe it has an object after it. | 

74. In familiar converſation- the article à is ſometimes 
uſed before theſe Verbs; as, the houſes are a building. It is 
better omitted, _ 15 

75. Neuter Verbs ſhould never be uſed in an Active 
ſignification. In the ſentence, go, flee thee away into the 
land of Judah, the Neuter Verb flee is improperly. fol- 
lowed by the object zhee. It ought to be, go, flee away 
into the land of Tudah. To vie charities ought to be, to wie 
in charities, becauſe to vie is a neuter verb. To agree Ja- 
cred with profane chronology, | ought to be, to connect ſacred 


with profane chronology. To. riſe corn ought to be, 70 n 


corn. | 
76. NOMINATIVE CASE. „ Wo Verb has its 
Nominative Caſe which is known by aſking the queſtion 
who or what in the Verb. The word anſwering. the 
queſtion is the Nominative Caſe. Thus in the ſentence 
Samſon flew: a lion, we need only aſk the queſtion, Who 
ſlew a lion? and the anſwer is, Samſon, which is there-- 
fore the Nominative Caſe to the Verb ſew. Nee 
77. The Verb muſt agree with its Nominative Caſe in 
E 2 | number 
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number and perſon; as, I am: is the firſt perſon 
ſingular, agreeing with its . Caſe J. Ten 
were: aber is the ſecond perſon plural, agreeing with its 
Nominative Caſe you. George the Third reigns : reigns is 
the third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its Nominative 
caſe George. a E 

78 Two or more Nominative Caſes united by Con- 


junctions require the Verb in the plural number; as, 


Socrates and Plato were wiſe, The Verb avere 1s in the 
plural number, agreeing with its two nominative caſes 
Socrates and Plato. 


79. Verbs and Pronouns may be either in the fngular 


or plural number, when they agree with a Noun of Mul- 
titude ; as, The clergy is, or are, a large body of men. 

80. A Noun or a Pronoun joined to a Participle, and 
having no Verb to agree with it, becomes a Nominative 


caſe abſolute; as, Very few of the Roman writers, he ex- 
cepted, ever made a great progreſs in philoſaphy. As he 


has no Verb agreeing with it, but is joined to the Par- 
ticiple excepted, they both form a Nominative Cans ab. 
folute. 

81. Sometimes an Infinitive Mood or a part of a ſens 
tence ſerves as Nominative Caſe to a Verb in the third 
perſon fingular ; as, 10 murder is à great crime: to murder 
is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb is. To be diſcontented 


in the flate ve are in, argues a high degree of folly: to be 


diſcontented in the flate we art in, ſerves as Nominative 
Caſe to the Verb argues, Such Nominative Caſes may 


in general follow the Verb, if the Neuter Pronoun it be 


ſet before the Verb as its Nominative Caſe. Ex. 1t #& 
a great crime to murder. It argues a high degree of faly to 


ze diſcontented in the fate we are in. 
82. It is ſometimes uſed as the Nominative Caſe to' 
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Verbs. wy 
"the preſent and imperfe& tenſes of the Verb 1e be, to 
mark an aſſertion with greater emphaſis; Ex. i was 
you that did ſo, is a more forcible expreſſion than you 
did fo*. | | 

83. It is uſed as a Naalivddre Caſe to certain Neuter | 
Verbs called Imperſonal Verbs; as, It thunders, it rains, 
it freezes, . They are called Imperſonal Verbs, becauſe : 
they are uſed only in the third perſon W | 


- 


7 Vs 
* In this example iz is not a relative, for there is no aan either 
expreſſed or underſtood to which it may refer. Uſe alone, which has 
determined the propriety of the phraſe, has invariably appropriated this 
Neuter Pronoun to ſerve as Nominative Caſe to the Verb to be, when 

employed to give emphaſis to a ſentence; | 

+ The nature of theſe Verbs is perhaps the ſame in all languages. 
The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that in the different phenomena of na- 
ture expreſſed by theſe Verbs, we do not diſtinguiſh between the agent, 
which is the thing itſelf, for example thunder, and the manner in which 
this agent affects our ſenſes. For as languages were formed before men 


- 


undertook to reaſon or to enquire into the nature of what they ſaw, they 
expreſſed by the ſame word the viſible agent and its manner of acting, 
which they always obſeryed united. Hence if we inquire' in Latin or 
Greek for the Nominative Cafe to theſe Verbs, we ſhall find it expreſſed '- 
in the Verb itſelf. : And as this Nominative Caſe when ſeparated from 
the ideas of time and action is in the third perſon as thunder or rein, we 
ſee the reaſon why theſe Verbs muſt always be in the third perſon, This 
remarks regards only thoſe Verbs which expreſs the different phenomena 
of nature; for the other Verbs that put on an imperſonal form, have a 
0s Nominative Caſe expreſſed or underſtood in the ſentence. 

As the Engliſh language has appropriated the Neuter Pronoun it to 
ſupply the place of the Nominative Caſe on many occaſions, ſo does it 
likewiſe before theſe Imperſonal Verbs, It thunders, it rains, &c, and 


we may, agreeably to the genius of our language, ſuppoſe it a relative 


ſerving as a Nominative Caſe to the Verb, and repreſenting the Subſtan- 
tive implied in the Verb. Thus, when we ſay, it thunders; it is the No- 
minative Caſe to the Verb, and is at the ſame _ a relative et 
with the Subſtantive thunder expreſſed in the Verb. p 
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number and perſon; as, I am: is the firſt perſon 
ſingular, agreeing with its Madre Caſe J. Ton 
avere e abere is the ſecond perſon plural, agreeing with its 


Nominative Caſe you. George the Third reigns : reigns is 


the third perſon ſingular, agreeing with its Nominative 
caſe George. a 
78 Two or more Nominative Caſes united by Con- 


junctions require the Verb in the plural number; as, 


Socrates and Plato were wiſe, The Verb avere is in the 
plural number, agreeing with its two nominative caſes 
Socrates and Plato. X | 


79. Verbs and Pronouns may be either in the ſingular 


or plural number, when they agree with a Noun of Mul- 
titude ; as, The clergy is, or are, a large body of men. 

80. A Noun or a Pronoun joined to a Participle, and 
having no Verb to agree with it, becomes a Nominative 


caſe abſolute; as, Very few of the Roman writers, he ex- 
cepted, ever made a great progreſs in philoſophy, As he 


has no Verb agreeing with it, but is joined to the Par- 


 ticiple excepted, they both form a Nominative Caſe ab. 


ſolute. | 
81. Sometimes an Infinitive Mood or a part of a ſen- 


tence ſerves as Nominative Caſe to a Verb in the third 
perſon fingular; as, to murder is à great crime : to murder 
is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb is. To be diſcontented 
in the flate wwe are in, argues a high degree of folly: to be 
Miſcontented in the flate wwe art in, ſerves as Nominative 
Caſe to the Verb argues, Such Nominative Caſes may 


in general follow the Verb, if the Neuter Pronoun #t be 


ſet before the Verb as its Nominative Caſe. Ex. I 
a great crime to murder. 1 argues a high degree of Jah to 


be diſcontented in the flate we art in. 
82. J. is ſometimes uſed as the Nominative Caſe to 
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mark an aſſertion with greater emphaſis ; Ex. I. was 
you that did fo, is a more forcible dr than we 
did fo*. | 

83. It is uſed as a Neat Caſe to certain Neuter | 
Verbs called Imperſonal Verbs; as, I thunders, it ade, - 


it freezes, They are called Imperſonal Verbs, becauſe 


they are uſed only in the third perſon ar ' 


— # * * 


* In this example it is not a relative, for there is no antecedent either 


expreſſed or underſtood to which it may refer. Uſe alone, which has 


determined the propriety of the phraſe, has invariably appropriated this 


Neuter Pronoun to ſerve as Nominative Caſe- to the Verb to be, when a 
employed to give emphaſis to a ſentence; 
+ The natute of theſe Verbs is perhaps the ſame in all languages. 


The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that in the different phenomena of na- 
ture expreſſed by theſe Verbs, we do not diſtinguiſh between the agent, 


which is the thing itſelf, for example thunder, and the manner in which 


this agent affects our ſenſes. For as languages were formed before men 


undertook to reaſon or to enquire into the nature of what they ſaw, they 


expreſſed by the ſame word the viſible agent and its manner of acting, 
which they always obſeryed united. Hence if we inquire in Latin or 


Oreek for the Nominative Caſe to theſe Verbs, we ſhall find it expteſſed '- 
in the Verb itſelf. - And as this Nominative Caſe when ſeparated from 


the ideas of time and action is in the third perſon as thunder or rain, we 
ſee the reaſon why theſe Verbs muſt always be i in the third perſon, This 
remarks regards only thoſe Verbs which expreſs the different phenomena 


of nature; for the other Verbs that put on an imperſonal form, have a. 


W Nominative Caſe expreſſed or underſtood in the ſentence. 


As the Engliſh language has appropriated the Neuter Pronoun it to 
ſupply the place of the Nominative Caſe on many occaſions, ſo does it 
likewiſe before theſe Imperſonal Verbs, Iz thunders, it rains, &, and + 
we may, agreeably to the genius of our language, ſuppoſe it a relative © 


ſerving as a Nominative Caſe to the Verb, and repreſenting the Subſtan- 
tive implied in the Verb. Thus, when we ſay, it thunders; it is the No- 
minative Caſe to the Verb, and is at the ſame time a relative agrecing 
with the AO thunder expreſſed in the Verb. 
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84. Imperſonal Verbs in general are not ſo much uſed 
as they were formerly. Inſtead of ſaying, it pleaſes me, 
it grie ves me, it rejoices me; we commonly ſay, I am 
pleaſed, 1 am EI or 1 grieve, 1 am rejoiced, or 1 
rejoice. 

85. On ſome deci, the Nominative Caſe may ele- 
gantly follow the Verb; as, Silver and gold have I none, 
but ſuch as I have, give I thee. The firſt J follows the 
Verb have, to which it is the Nominative Caſe. The 
third 7 likewiſe follows the Verb give, to which it 1s the 
Nominative Caſe. 

86. The Nominative Caſe may likewiſe follow moſt 
Neuter Verbs when the ſentence begins with an Adverb, 
or ſome word belonging to the ſentence ; as, There-came 
a man to town yeſterday, Here man is the Nominative 
Caſe to the Verb came, which it follows becauſe the 


ſentence begins with the Adverb zhere. 


87, When- the Nominative Caſe to the Imperative 


Mood is expreſſed, it always follows the Verb. It is 


generally omitted, but is known by the ſenſe, or by ſome 


' ſubſequent Pronoun referring to it; as, Honcur thy pa- 


rents. The Genitive Caſe % ſhews that le is the No- 
minative Caſe underſtood. 

- 88. In interrogations the Nominative Caſe follows the 
Verb; as, Seeft thou this man; Thou is the Nominative 


Caſe to the Verb ſee. 


89. But when an auxiliary is joined to the Verb, the 
Nominative Caſe follows the auxiliary. Ex. Has he done 


miſchief? He is the Nominative'Caſe to the Verb has done. 
go. OBJECTIVE CASE. Active Verbs govern the 
Objective Caſe ; as, Jobn Jaw him. We like them. 1 
love wiſdom, ' Him, them, and wiſdom are Objective Caſes 
e by the Yb going before them. 


91. Some 


Wein is 483 
„91. Some Active Verbs govern two Objective Caſes, | 
the one denoting a perſon, the other a thing; as, He 
taught them logic. Them and logic are Objective Caſes 
after the Verb taught. 

92. An Active Verb has often an Infinitive Mood, or 
a phraſe after it, inſtead of an Objective Caſe; as, He. 
knows you have been wery ill, The Verb knows has after 
it the phraſe you have been very ill, inſtead of an Ob- 
jective Caſe. 

93. Some Neuter Verbs are followed by an Objeftive 
Caſe repeating the idea implied in the Verb, thus, He 
lived a dewout life. Such Objective Caſes may be changed 
into Adverbs; as, He lived dewoutly. 

94. Though the Objective Caſe is generally placed 
after Verbs, it may ſometimes be placed before them. 
Ex. Him they named as the author. Him is in the Ob- 


jective Caſe governed by the Verb named, 


95. 'The Pronouns who, whoever, whoſoever, &c. if | 
governed in the Objective Caſe by a Verb, always ſtand 
before the Verb which governs. them; as, Whom no man 
hath ſeen, or can ſee. Whom is in the Objective Caſe go. 
verned by the Verb hath ſeen, and man is the Nan, 
tive Caſe to the ſame Verb. 

96. When there is a word either before or after the 
Verb which may ſerve as a Nominative Caſe to the Verb, 
theſe Pronouns are to be in the Objective; as, The maſter 
whom I ſaw. As I is the Nominative Caſe to the 1 
Jaws whom is in the Objective Caſe. 

97. But when there is no other word that can hs a No. 
minative Caſe to the Verb, theſe pronouns muſt be i in the 
Nominative Caſe; as, Ihe called here this morning ? "Who | 
is the Nominative Caſe. to the Verb called, becauſe there 
is no other word in the ſentence that can ſerve as a No- 
minative Caſe to it. 98. MOODS 


| | 98. MOODS and TENSES. The Preſent Tenſe of 


| the Indicative Mood is improperly uſed When we ſpeak of 
paaſſed time. Ex. They rontinue with me now three days, 0 


14 ought to be, They have continued with me now three days, 

1 becauſe the three days are paſſed. 

[ | 99. The Pluperfet Tenſe of the Indicative Mood may 

11 often ſupply the place of the ſame Tenſe in the Poten- 

1 tial Mood. We may ſay either, He had been Diogenes, 

[ or, he would have been Diogenes, F lie had not been Alex- a 

4 ander. 7 

| 100. A Verb > following the Future Tenſe, and expreſ- f 

ſing a conſequence, ought to be in the Preſent Tenſe of b 
the Potential Mood, which admits a future ſignification. ö 
The following ſentence is therefore faulty ; Ye auill not a 

come to me that ye might laue life. It ought. to be, 7. 7 

. evill not come to me that ye may have life, 

101. If the firſt Verb be in the Imperfect Tenſe of 

either the Indicative or Potential Mood, the ſecond Verb 
ought to be in the ſame” Tenſe of the Potential Mood; 
as, Te did not come to me, or, ye aoculd not come to me, that 


ge might have life. 

102. But if the Verb be in the Perfect Tenſe of the 
Indicative Mood, the ſecond Verb may be either i in the 
Imperfect or Perfect Tenſe of the Potential Mood; as, 

Te have not come to me that ye might have life, or, Ye have 
wat come to me, that ye may have life. 

103. The Subj unctive Mood always follows words im- 
plying uncertainty; ſuch as, if, though, whether, wwho- 1 
ever, whoſoever, whatſoever, &c. Ex. V. boſeever he be. / 


- =. A. 


Whichſoever he chooſe. . 1 
104. The Infinitive Mood. generally follows Verbs, 

Subſtantives, and Adjectives; Ex. They ſeem to have ated t 

properly. To have aged is | the Infinitive Mood, Perfe& . 


Tenſe 
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* 


Tenſe, after the Verb hem. And in the following ex» 


ample, t hear is the Infinitive Mood, Preſent Tenſe, 


after the Verb delight ; , 
N lat wonder then if I delight to hear, 
Her dictates. From thy mouth, 
105. The ſign of the Infinitive Mood is omitted after 
the Verbs sid, hear, ſay, feel, make, need, ſee, and dare; 


as, I bade him do it, inſtead of, I bade him to 4⁰ it, I dare 


not do it, inſtead of, 1 dare not to do it. 
106. The Infinitive Mood is ſometimes .uſed in the 
ſenſe of the Preſent Tenſe of the Potential Mood. Ex. 
To bring the matter to a ſpeedy iſſue, is equivalent to, That 
rwe may bring the matter to 4 fpredy iſſue. 

105. The Infinitive Mood of Active Verbs is often 
uſed in a neuter fignification ; as, They are to blame for 
fo doing. I left my books to bind, Such Infinitives may be 
expreſſed perhaps with equal propriety by the Infinitive 
of the Paſſive Verb; as, They are to be * for ſe doing. 
I my books to be bound. 

108. 'The Infinitive Mood, when it PR not mack a 


the Preſent Tenſe; as, He is better than I expected to find 
him. Here the Infinitive Mood to fad warn the ſame 
time with the Verb expeted. 


109. But when the Infinitive is to mark a time that 


paſſed before the time of the firſt Verb, then the Perfect 


Tenſe of the Infinitive is to be uſed; as, He appears to 


have fludied grammar in his youth. "Appears ſpeaks of . 
ſent time, but te have ftudied marks paſt time. 
110. PARTICIPLES. Few languages allow ſo ex- 


ciples, beſides their natural ſignification and power as 


Verbs, ſometimes wy on the form of Subſtantives, and 
ſometimes 
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difference of time from the preceding Verb, is to be in 
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tenſive an uſe of Participles as the Engliſh, Our Parti- 
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98. MOODS and TEN SES. The preſent Tenſe or 
the Indicative Mood is improperly uſed when we ſpeak of 
| paſſed time. Ex. They continue with me now three days, "4 
ought to be, They have continued with me now three days, 


The following ſentence is therefore faulty; Ye awwill not 
come to me that ye might have life. It ought. to be, T. 
. ewill not come to me that ye may have life, 2 


either the Indicative or Potential Mood, the ſecond Verb 
ought to be in the ſame Tenſe of the Potential Mood; 


_ ye might have life. 
Indicative Mood, the ſecond Verb may be either in the 
Te have not come to me that ye might have life, or, Ye have 
.-,\8Q$» DAS Subjunctive Mood always follows words im- 
plying uncertainty; ſuch as, ½, though, whether, who- 


ever, whoſoever, whatſoever, &c. Ex, 727 bo/crvey he be. 


log. The Infinitive Mood. 8 follows verbs, 
Subſtantives, and Adjectives; Ex. They ſeem to have acted 


becauſe the three days are paſſed. 

99. The Pluperfet Tenſe of the Indicative Mood may 
often ſupply the place. of. the ſame "Tenſe in the Poten- 
tial Mood. We: may ſay either, He had been Diogenes, 
or, he would have been Diogenes, if he had not been Alex- 


ander. 
100. A Verb following the Future Tenſe, and expreſ- 


ſing a conſequence, ought to be in the Preſent Tenſe of 
the Potential Mood, which admits a future ſignification.. 


ab «a is tc 


101. If the firſt Verb be in the Imperfet Tenſe of 


as, Ye did not come to me, or, ye would not come to me, that 
102. But if the Verb be in the Perfect Tenſe of the 


Imperfect or Perfect Tenſe of the Potential Mood; as, 


MS Mt. a a 


wat come to me, that ye may have life. 


Whichſeever he chooſe. 


vue. To have acted is \ the InSultire Mood, Perfect 
Tenſe 
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Tenſe, after the Verb cem. And in the following ex, 


_ ample, to hear is the Infinitive Mood, Preſent Tenſe, 


after the Verb delight: : ; 
What wonger then if I delight to hear * 
Her dictates: From thy mouth, 

105. The ſign of the Infinitive Mood is amlited after 
the Verbs Sid, hear, ſay, feel, make, need, ſee, and dare; 
as, I bade him do it, inſtead of, I bade him to doit, I dare 
not do it, inſtead of, I dare not to do it. 1 ö | 
106. The Infinitive Mood is ſometimes .uſed in the 
ſenſe of the Preſent Tenſe of the Potential Mood. Ex. 
To bring the matter to a ſpeedy iſſue, is equivalent to, That 
eve may bring the matter to a /predy iſſue. 

107. The Infinitive Mood of Active Verbs is often 
uſed in a neuter fignification ; as, They are to blame for 
/o doing. I left my books to bind. Such Infinitives may be 
expreſſed perhaps with equal propriety by the Infinitive 
of the Paſſive Verb; as, They are to be = for ſo doing. 
1 left my books to be bound. 

108. The Infinitive Mood, when it 5 not mark a 
difference of time from the preceding Verb, is to be in 
the Preſent Tenſe; as, He is better than I expected to find 
him. Here the Infinitive Mood to fond marks the ſame. 
time with the Verb expected. 

109. But when the Infinitive is to mark a time that | 
paſſed before the time of the firſt Verb, then the Perfe& 


Tenſe of the Infinitive is to be uſed; as, He appears 10 


have fludied grammar in his youth. Appears ſpeaks of yr 
ſent time, but to have Hudied marks paſt time. 

110. PARTICIPLES. Few languages allow fo ex- 
tenſive an uſe of Participles as the Engliſh, Our Parti- 
ciples, beſides their natural ſignification and power As 
Verbs, ſometimes w on the form of Subſtantives, and 
ſometimes 


_ . - 


n Verbs. 


ſometimes of Adjectives; they frequently ſerve as Nomi- | 


native and Objective Caſes. 
111. The Preſent Participle of Tranſitive and Neuter 


Verbs with an Article before it, and the Prepoſition 7 
after it, becomes a Subſtantive; as, The middle ftation of 


life ſeems to be the moſt advantageouſly ſituat d for the gain- 


ing of wiſlom. The Participle gaining, as it has the Ar- 


ticle the before it, and of after it, becomes a Subſtantive, 
112. But if either he or of be omitted, we ſhould omit 
both, and then the Participle continues unchanged; as, 


The middle Ration of life ſeems to be the moſt advantageouſly | 
Atuated for gaining wiſdom. Here gaining is a Participle, 
as it has not the Article before it, nor of after it. ä 
113. This Participle follows Perſonal Pronouns and 
Subſtantives in the Genitive Caſe; as, Much depends nps 
men's obſerving the rule, or upon their neglecting it. Men's. 
and heir are Genitive Caſes followed by the Participles 


1 


obſerving and neglecing. 

114. This Participle often becomes an Adjective, and 
as ſuch admits the degrees of compariſon. It then denotes 
the quality of the Subſtantive without any reſpect to time, 
as, 4 loving, a more loving, or, a moſt loving father. 
115. It may ſerve as a Nominative or Objective Caſe; 


as, Riding i is a healthy exerciſe. I like walking. Here riding 


ſerves as a Nominative Caſe before the Verb 7s, and 
walking as an Objective Caſe after the Verb lie. 

116. It is often uſed inſtead of the Infinitive Mood af- 
ter Subſtantiyes and Adjectives; as, The art of ev 


Defirous of feeing. Capable of judging. 


11. The Preſent Participle Paſſive may ſerve as a No- 
minative or Objective Caſe; as, His being heard gave 
him great ſatisfation, The Participle being heard is No- 


minative Caſe to the Verb gave. The people lamented. bis 
r 


Verbs, 47 
bring. aged: Being executed rer as an Obj eQive Caſe 
after the Verb lamented. | 
118. This Participle may follow. a Pen or © Sub- 
ſtantive in, the Genitive Caſe; thus, Muck depends on tlie 
rules being obſerved, or its being neglected. Rule's and its 
are Genitive Caſes followed by the an being ob- 
ſerved and being neglected. . 

119. It may follow Subſtantives and AdjeQives; 3 as, 
Ambitious of being ſeen: The will, of being pleaſed. _ 

120. The Perfect Participle of Active and Neuter 
Verbs when joined to a Subſtantive to denote a quality or 
circumſtance belonging to it, becomes an AdjeQtive, and 
admits compariſon ; as, He is a learned, a more learned, or, 
a moſt learned man. The Participle learned is here uſed as 
an Adjective. He is more read in hiftory than you. Here 
the Participle read is uſed as an Adjective in the Compa- 
rative degree. 70 

121. This Participle is ſometimes improperly omitted 
by Ellipſis. In the ſentence, I /aw the book, and 1 ſup- 
poſe you have, The Participle ſeen is underſtood after the. 
auxiliary have: but as it was not expreſſed before, it 
ought to be inſerted after the aukiliary ; as, Ia the 
book, and 1 ſuppoſe you have ſeen it. 

122. The Paſt Participle of Active and Neuter Verbs 
may follow a Subſtantive or Pronoun in the Genitive 
Caſe; as, Much depends upon the people's having ober ved 
the rule, or upon their having neglected it. The Participles 
having ob/erved and having GO follow the Geniuve 
Caſes people's and their. 

123. This Participle may ſerve ab a Nominative Caſe ; ; 
as, His hawing travelled was a recommendation. Here, have 
ing travelled ſerves as Nominative Caſe to the Verb was. , 

124. It may likewiſe ſerve as an Objedive Caſe, as, 


bs - 


48 Verbs. 
He repented his having travelled. Here having travelled 
ſerves as an Objective Caſe, after the Verb repented. 

225. The Paſt Participle of the Paſſive Verb follows 7 i 
Pronouns and Subſtantives in the Genitive Caſe; as, He 
mentioned a man's laving been burnt. Man's is the Geni- 
tive Caſe followed by the Participle having been burnt. 

126. This Participle may ſerve as a Nominative Caſe ; 
as, His having been inflrufed was uſeful. Having been in- 

Aructed ſerves as Nominative Caſe to the Verb -was. 

12. It may likewiſe ſerye as an Objective Caſe; as, 
He lamenti his having been robbed. Here, hawng been rob- 
bed ſerves as an Objective Caſe after the Verb laments. _ 


A Ns. 


N ADVERB is a word added to Verbs, Ad- 

jectives, and other Adverbs, to expreſs ſome qua- 

lity or circumſtance ; as, The fire burns well, Well is an 

Adverb joined to the Verb Burns. A truly good man. Truly 

is an Adverb joined to the Adjective good. He writes very 
correaly. Very is an Adverb joined to the Adverb correct. 

2. Adverbs may be divided into as many kinds as there 
are circumſtances of an action; Ex. Adverbs Of IIME; 
as, now, to-day, lately, yeſterday, yet, often, ſeldom, &c. Of 
PL AKE; as, Bere, there, where, thither, hither, above, 
ail hin, without, out, up, down, on, off, Kc. Of AFFIR- 
MATION ; as, yea, yes, ay, indeed, & Of NEGA- 
TION; as, no, not, nay, never, &c. Of INTERROGA- 
TION ; as, how, why, wherefore, whether, &C. Of 
ORDER; as, fr, ſecondly, next, finally, laft, &c. Of 
NUMBER; as, once, twice, thrice, &c, Of QUANTITY. 
or EXCESS ; as, ** very, largey, little, much, quite, 


abundantly, &c. 
, | ; 3. ADVERBS 


. 


mit 3. ADVERBS. of quality or manner are generally 
formed by adding h to Adjectives; as, Wiſe, wiſely. 
Juſt, juſtly, xc. When the Adjective ends in y, the y 


yk is changed into / to form the Adverb; as, Happy, happily. 25 
11. Merry, merrily, &c. 

4. Moſt Adverbs admit compariſon; as, 
ſe; Soon, 1 Sconer Or more ſoon, Sooneft or moſt a 
. Often,” Uiener or more often, Oſteneſt or moſt often, 

| Faſt, Faſter or more faſt, Faſteſt or moſt faſt. 
as: 5. Some are compared irregularly ; . 
TY Well, Better, Bet. 
| Badly or ill, Worſe, Worſt. 
Forth, Further, \  F#Furtheſt.. 
6. Adverbs of many ſyllables, and thoſe chat end in 
ly, are compared by more and maſt only; as, 

wot” Wiſely, More wiſely, Maſt wiſely. 
l Happily, More happily, Moſt happily, _ 
5 Splendidly, More ſplendidly, Moft ſplendidly. - 
uly OBsERVATIONS and RULES OF SYNTAX. | 
2 7. Several words in the Engliſh language are ſometimes 
he uſed as Subſtantives, ſometimes as Adjectives, and ſome- 
me times as Adyerbs. Ex. 
4 8. To-day' s lefſon is more difficult. than yeſterday's 5, Blur to- 
Of morrow?s will be more ſo than either. Here yefterday, to- 
* morrow, and to-day are Subſtantives in the Genitive Caſe. 
5 He came home yeſterday, ſets out again to-day, and returns 
w to morrow. Here yeſterday, to-day, and to-morrow are 
by Adverbs, joined to Verbs. | = 
JF 9. Much money has been expended. 8 — is an Ad- 
* jective joined to the Subſtantive money. He is nuch hap- 
* pier than you. Here much 1 is an Kauen joined to $he Ad- 
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Adverbs. ; 
10. Little things are ſometimes of conſequence, Here little 


is an Adjective. 4b! little think the gay. Here little is 


an Adverb joined to the Verb tink. 

11. Leſs things have produced great effets. Here leſs is 
an AdjeQtive. The Engliſh are le/s volatile than the French. 
Here 4% is an Adverb. | 

12. He has the leaſt money, but the moſt cradit, Here 
leaſt and moſt are Adjectives. The moſt learned are the * 
eonceited, - Here moſt and leaf are Adverbs. 

13. This is 4 better houſe than yours. Here better is an 
Adjective. Your fifter works better than J. Here better 
is an Adverb. Tg 

14. AdjeRives are ſometimes improperly uſed as Ad- 
verbs; as, He was extreme unwilling, inſtead of He WAS 
extremely unwilli ng. I ſhall endeavour to live ſuitable to a 
man in my flation. Suitable ought to be ſuitably, as it 
is an Adverb joined to the Verb te ive. 

15. Adverbs uſually precede Adjectives and follow 


Verbs; as, His ftile is very correct. He writes well, But 


if the Verb has an Auxiliary, the Adverb is generally 
placed between the Auxiliary and the Verb; as, ou 
have often deceived me. 

16, Two negatives when uſed inſtead of one, are very 
improper ; Ex. I can not eat none, ought to be, 17 can eat 
none, Or, I can net eal any. 

17. Ever is to be uſed in preference to never, when 
joined to / and uch; as, Though it were ever fo good. 

18. Whether or not is preferable to whether or no; as, 
Tell me whether you will go or not. Net after whether may 
be omitted; as, Tel! me whether you will go. 

19. Adverbs like Adjectives are followed in the Com- 
parative Degree by than; as, He proceeds farther LOUD he 


is authorized, 


20. Adverb 
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Adverbs. | 81 
20. Adverbs in the Superlative Degree are followed by 
of and a Subſtantive in the plural number; as, The oak 
is rooted the moſt firmly of all trees. The Adverb moſt 


firmly is in the Superlative Degree, and is followed by. 


1 and the Subſtantive zrees in the plural number. 

1. Adverbs and Adjectives in the Comparative and 
ae. Degrees admit the Definite Article before 
them; as, The. Now he comes, The moſt powerful of all. 


». 


PREPOSITION S. 


REPOSITIONS are words prefixed to Nouns, 
Pronouns, and Participles, to conne& them in 
a ſentence. 

2. Prepoſitions are known by ac governing the Ob- 
jective Caſe; as, To me. For him, With them. Me, 
kim, and them, are Objective Caſes governed by the Pre 
poſitions to, for, and with. 

3. The principal Prepoſitions are, 

Above, At Betwixt. For; On. Up. 


About. Before. Beyond. From. Over. Upon. 
Afier. Behind. By. In. Round, Under. 
Againſt, Below. Concerning. Into. Since. With. . 
Along. Beneath. Down. Near. Through. Within. 
Among. Bede. During. Nigh. To. | Without. 
Among ft. Beſides. Except. OE. vaude. 


Around. Between... Excepting.. Of. 


OnstrvaTIONs: AND. RULES OF SYNTAX. 


4 Neo are often uſed as Adverb. 
my friend: here on is a Prepoſition ſet before the Parti- 
ciple /ceing. - Pray, come on: here on is an Adverb Joined 
to the Verb = to come. 5 

3 58. 2 
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gu”... - -Prepoſitiofs. 
1 crept uþ the wall here up is a Prepoltion. He 
" up from his ſeat : here up is an Adverb. 1 
6. It fleab above the clouds beneath the ſun : here above 
and beneath are Prepoſitions. | View the Heawens above 
and the earth beneath : here abowe and beneath are Ad- 
verbs. | 

7. He ran about the court along the «wall : here about and 
along are Prepoſitions, He looked about, and then lay 2 
here about and along are Adverbs. 

8. You may grow nwarm by «walking on ſuow © here by 
and on are Prepoſitions. - He threw it by when evening 
came on : here by and on are Adverbs, 

9. J. is ſet before countries, and likewiſe before cities 
or large towns when ſituated in the country we are in; 

as, He lives in France, in London, or in Gloceſter. 

10. A. is ſet before ſingle houſes, villages, and before 
cities ſituated in foreign countries; as, He lived at Tar 

Lodge, at Hackney, or at Paris. f 

11. We ſay we are diſappointed of a thing when we can- 
not getit; and diſappointed in it when we 1285 it, and it 
does not anſwer our expectations. 

12. Such Verbs as are uſed either with or without a 
Prepoſition indiſcriminately, ought to be uſed in prefe? 
rence without the Prepoſition; as, accept, not accept ofs 
Aamit, not admit of. Approve, not approve of. n 
not addreſs to. Attain, not attain to. ; 

13. This preference is particularly eligible in the Paſ. N 
ſive Verb; as, His preſent was accepted of by his friend, is 
better expreſſed thus, His preſent was accepted by his friend. 


| ve 


14. Prepoſitions ſerve to increaſe the number of our 3 4 
Verbs by changing their meaning, the ſame Verb often ; 1 
admitting various ſignifications by having different Prepo- 5 £ 
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ſitions joined tot. Ex. Ts give up a project, is to aban- 
don it; but to give into a project, is to undertake it. 

15. The Prepoſition is ſometimes prefixed to the Verb, 
making but one word with it; as, te readmit, to refit, to 
outdo, to underſell, to undergo, to owerrate, &c. which are 
Verbs compounded of the Prepoſitions re, out, under, 


and and over, prefixed to the Verbs admit, fit, do, ſell, go, 
ng 7 and rate. N. B. The Prepoſitions re, con, pre, mis, 
| &c. are uſed only in the compoſition of words. 
by 16. But the Prepoſition generally follows the Verb ſe- 
ing. parately ; as, to give over, to give out, to tale off, to paſe 
5 by, to wink at, &c, Theſe Verbs may be conſidered 
ies equally with the former as compound Verbs, though the 
n; Prepoſition may ſtand ſometimes at a diſtance from its , 
N Verb. 

Ire 17. Prepoſitions may be placed either before- the pro- 
rs noun which they govern, or after the Verb or Adjective. 
. which they connect to the pronoun; as, What can this be 
n- good for? or, For what can this be good? Whom did the. 

it people laugh at? on, At whom did this people laugh? * - 

4 * This mode of ending the ſentence with a Prepaſition is. an idiom to 
CY which our language is ſtrongly inclined; yet it ſeems to be ſtudiouſly 
N avoided of late by many reſpectable I and indeed it is cenſured 8 
| one of our beſt grammarians. 

3 It 3s ſaid to be a violent tranſpoſition ; bat 5 untruly: for if we 


examine this idiom we ſhall find it to be perfectly conſiſtent with the treat- 
eſt Gmplicity of arrangement. The Prepoſition when thus, placed, is al- 


3 ways uſed. to expreſs the zelation which the. word governed bears to the 
* word governing; and it appears that to make the Prepoſition follow the 
yo word governing is as ſuitable to the genius of our language, as to place it 
| 1 de fore the word governed. It is true that the contrary cuſtom is obſerved 


in the learned languages; but this eat never be urged as a rule in Englith - | 

grammar. The idiom in queſtion univerſally prevails in converſation,  / 

and is every where to be found in the writings of our beſt authors. | 
r 18. On. 


64 2 ; 
18. On ſome occaſions the ellipſis of the Pronoun and 
Prepoſition is very improper. The following ſentence; 


He lamented the Jres miſtake the world had been jo long in 


uſing filk worms ;- is better expreſſed thus; He lamented © 


. the fatal miſtake in which the world had been fo long in 


ufing filk worms. + 


19. Such ſentences as the e 7. loſe are purſuits 


which I was never inclined to at any period of ny life ; are 


better expreſſed thus; The/e are purſuits to which I was ne- 


wer inclined at any period of my life. By this amendment 


we avoid the inelegance of the Prepoſitions to and at, 


which meet together in the firſt Example. 
20. Subſtantives and Adjectives derived from Verbs not 


followed by a Prepoſition generally require the Prepoſition 


of after them; thus, To know a thing; the knowledge of 


a thing. To abhor a thing; the abhorrence 5 a thing, To 


2 85 others; cenſorious of other. „ 


Bat Subſtantives and Adjectives derived from 


Verbs that are followed by Prepoſitions require the 


ſame Prepoſitions after them that follow the Verbs 


from which. they are formed; thus, in compliance with © 


Jour requeſt, is proper een we ſay, to comply with a re- 
2 


22. Prepoſitions are invariably joined to the following 
Verbs and Adjectives, and to the Subſtantives and Ad- 


verbs derived from them, as may be ſeen in the bre. ex- 


amples that follow: ee | %% ro quia 
23. To accuſe, to acquit, or fo convitt a Ie ip a RON. 
24. To condeſcend to. To ſwerve from. 

{ 23. To derogate from, To detract from, 
26. To devolwve authority upon. a perſon. 
27. To die of illneſs, or of old age. 


-4 


28. To die by ſome calamity or infirument,- "6 x 4 


29. To differ from a perſon in reſemblance. 30. To. 


th 


30. To Ar with a perſon, that i is, to quarrel,  - 5 


\ 


e 36 


- 


31. To intruft a perſon with * or, fo yds ore 


thing to anotlier. 


32. To lay bol, or take ie N 


33» 
34: 


35. 


36. 


37 
38. 


39 
40. 


45. 


To ingratiate one's ſelf with a perſon. 
To prevail on a perſon, that is, to perſuade. 
To prevail over a perſon, that is, to overcome. 


To think of a thing. 


To walue ourſelves upon ſome good ml, | 3 0 
To value others for ſome good quality. 
Agreeable to, agreeably to. 


 Awerſe to a thing. Averſion to a thing. 


Conformable to. Conformably to. e 
Conſeguent to or upon. 3 \ 
Conſiſtent with, Confiftently ide... | 
Conſonant to. , Conſonantly to. 
Converſant with perſons and in things. 
\"CONJUNETIONS.: 
NONJUNCTIONS. are words that ſhew a con- 
nection between two ſentences, or that unite in | 


a ſentence the different members of which it is compoſed. 


2. Conj unctions are known by their connecting words 


without having a government of caſes. 
3. The principal e are, n 


_— 
16 
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Albeit. Even. Nor. Derenpon. 1 
Ap. 12 Not 11 f handing. be | Till, ail, mY 
Although. I. ' Or. e 9 
And. Left. -Otheraviſe. een, e 4 3 i | 
As, Likewiſo. Dan. „ hereupoin, 

Becauſe, Morte ver. iy - hough. Y „ ray f 3 

But. © Nane. Therefore. 35 (5.2% > er 1 
Elk. Nevertheleſs, 1025 4. Theres. 


„ * Conjunftions. | 
4+ There i is a mean in all things. Even virtue e itſelf bas 
its fated limits, The ConjunRtion even news the con- 
nection between theſe two ſentences. 
5. You ſhall have it, as you defire it. As is 4 Conjune- 
tion connecting the two phraſes, Jou ſhall have it---you 
defire it, and forming them into one ſentence. Such 
ConjunQions may often hegin the ſentence ;* Ex. As you 
defire it, you ſhall have it. | 
 OpB$SERvaTIONS AND RULES' OF SYNTAX: 
6. Many words belonging to the other parts of ſpeech 
are uſed as Conjunctions; particularly, provided, a Verb; 
both, an Adjective; either, neither, that, Pronouns ; before 
fince, and for, which are Prepoſitions. ' | 
7. He provided corn here provided is a Verb agreeing 
with its Nominative Caſe he, I forgive, provided you re- 
pent : here provided is a Conjunction connecting what 
goes before to what follows. 
8. Both houſes are fold: here both is an Adjective Joined: 
to the Subſtantive dg. 7' chooſe both to hear and fee : 
here both is a Conjunction joining with emphaſis the Verb * 
ö chooſe. to the Verbs hear and /ee.. 
Ki 9. You ſhall have either horſe you like : here cither is a. 
. Pronoun Adjective. He awill either fay at home or go c 
+ here either is a Conjunction correſponding with or, 
10. I chooſe neither of the horſes: here neither is a Pro- 
| noun AdjeQtive. I will neither give it nor heep it: here 
neither is a Conjunction. ; 
11. Do it before me: here before is a Prepoſition. Do it 
before Icons: here before is a ConjunEtion. , 
12. That, is a Pronoun when joined to a Subſtantive; 
„ That Bat; or when it can be changed into who, 
whom, or which z as, The man that (or whom) I ſaw. 


— 
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[T, he thotſe that (or which) you fold. But on all other oc- 


caſions it is a Conjunction, ſerving to connect the diffe- 
rent members of a ſentence; Ws J was ſorry to 4 that 
you avere il, 


13. Conjunltions join the ſame caſes together; as, 
He and fhe and I, not He and her and 1, It is between him 


and I, is therefore faulty, for 7 ought to be in the Ob- 


jective Caſe after and, becauſe kim is an Objective Caſe 


before it. The Caſe that ought to follow Conjunctions 
is beſt known by en the ſentence. wn Ellipſis 
17. | 8 
14. Grammarians allow an exception to this rule i in 
the relative wvkogMyhich is uſed in the Objective Caſe af- 
ter the ConjunQion: hn preceded by a Nominative; as, 
He, than whim ub man is wiſer, las ſaid it. He is in the 
Nominative Caſe before than, 52 *whom is in the Objec- 
tive Caſe after it. | ** | 

15. As ConjunQtions always connect words of a 
like kind, as Subſtantives to Subſtantives, Verbs to 


Verbs, &c. they ought to be placed as near as poſſible 


to the words Which they connect. In the following ex- 
ample the arrangement is erroneous : Which, neither have 


ſorehouſe nor barn. As neither does not refer to the Verb 


have, but to the Subſtantive forehouſe, the ſentence ought 
to run thus; Which have neither florehouſe nor barn, _ 

16. Conjunctions, when not uſed ſingly, correſpond to 
Pronouns or to other Conjunctions. Ex. Though and 4. 
though are followed by yet or newerthelgſt; as, Although ſhe 
is young, yet fhe is not handſome. One of theſe Conjune- 
tions may be omitted; as, T. hough ſhe is young, ſhe is nat 
hand/ome ; or, She is young, yet ſhe is not hand/ome. 


17. CEO ANION or, , Ex. Whether you or 2 NF 


1 " 18; Either ; 


* 
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18. Either by or. ii ali e o thats But is 


poetry or is uſed for either; as, 
Conſult the genius of the place in all, | 
That tells the waters or to riſe or full. 
19. No and not by ner. Jt is not he nor ſhe. 


20. Newer by nor. Newer fee him nor hear of him. +1 


21. Neither by nor. . Neither you nor 1 * to go. 
But 1 in poetry ner is uſed for neither ; as, 
But treat the goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 
| Nor over-dreſs, nor wholly leave her bare. 
22. As by as. As white as ſnow. Es hs 
23. As by fo, As is the prieft, fo are the 0 
24. So by as denoting compariſon. Merhing is /o beazs 
riful in nature as truth in the mind, On this occaſion as 
may be followed by an Infinitive Mood. Ex. Ir lies /o. 
thick as to produce confuſion. 
25. The Pronoun other is followed ny thas or 2 1 
few no other than, or, but him. * 
26. So by that. I was ſo tired that I fell 8 


27. The Pronoun fuck by that. ' The noiſe produced 


fuck a ſhock in my brain, that it diſſipated ths fumes of wr" 
28. Such by as. Such a hiftory as Hume“. 


29. 4: uſed ſingly often implies likeneſs or compari- 


ſon. Be merciful as your father is merciful. | 
30. 4s has often the ſignification of avkile or when,. 
| And it came to paſs as he was teaching. Sometimes it ex- 
preſſes fence or becauſe. Ex. You all have it as you like it. 
31. Ms, after the Pronoun /ach, may be ſaid to repre- 
ſent a Relative, and to ſupply the place of a Nominative 


or Objective Caſe. Ex. Avoid ſuck. actions as are * 


agreeable, T hate ſuch men as you deſeribe. 


32. But as ſhould never be uſed in the ſenſe of a Re 


 lative except after ſuch. In the following example as is 
R very 


8 - 
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very improper ; The book as you lent me is loft. It ought 
to be, The book that, or which, you lent me is loft. 


33. A Relative ſhould not be uſed inſtead of as after /e. 


The following ſentence is faulty; There was no man fo 
violent, who did not relent. Tt ought: to be either, There 
was no man ſo violent as nos a ee, or, There <vas ag n 
how violent ſoewer, who did not relent. 


34. The Relative hat is im properly uſed inſtead of Jack 


f 


before az. Were he truly that ſcarecrow, as he is. commonly 


painted, ought to be, Were he 851 ſuch a een as 
| he is commonly painted. TS. 
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INTERJECTIONS, 


„E are unconnected words in a 


ſentence that expreſs ſome ſudden emotion of the 
i and are followed by a note of admiration. Such 


are, Oh! Ah! Alack! Alas! Huzza! Lo! &c. | 

2. The above-mentioned may be called original In- 
terjections, . becauſe they are never uſed in any other 
meaning. But many of the other parts of ſpeech, when 
uſed to expreſs any ſudden paſſion, may become Interjec- 
tions. Ex. Heavens! Horrid! Amazing, &c. 


"BS | 1 © $3 id 
ONS a AND RULES OF SYNTAX. | | 


2. Interiections, when prefixed to the firſt and ſecond 


Perſonal Pronouns, ſeem to have a government of caſes, 
governing the firſt perſon in the Objective, and the ſe- 
cond in the Nominative Caſe; as, 4h me! 0h me ! Dear 
ms! Ah thou wretch ! 


Oh thou! that reign in the Apt e 7 ji 


ELLIPSIS ; 


| 
. 
| 
| 


that is, Tis is 4 book of my friend's books, 
the families was favorable, that is, Neither family of the 


ſhew her face. 


. rwe. 
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By it we omit one or more words that are neceſſary 
for the grammatical conſtruction of a ſentence, though 
not for rendering it intelligible. This figure ought to 


be well underſtood by thoſe who learn grammar, for 
without a knowledge of it, few r ee can 


be parſed. 
The uſe of Ellipſis is to expreſs our thoughts concitely; 


We ſhould however be ſo far cautious in uſing it, as not 


to obſcure the ſenſe of what we ſay. 


EXAMPLES OF ELLIPSIS. 1. A man and woman; 


that is, if we ſupply the Ellipſis, 4 man and a woman. 


2. The day and year, that is, the day and the year. 3. A 
learned and good man, that is, 4 learned man. and a good 
man. 4. The laws of God and man, that is, the laws of 
God and the laws of man. 5. This is a book of my friends, 
6. Neither of 


families was favorable. 7. Each of the men paid his ſhare, 
that is, Each man of the men paid his ſhare, 8. Each of us 
pays his reconing, that is, Bach one of us pays his reconing, 
9. When either of theſe two qualities is wanting, that 1 Is, 


When either quality of theſe two qualities is wanting, ITO. 
The Kings ſat, each upon his throne; that is, The Kings ſat, 
11. Neither' of the women durſt 


each King upon his throne. 
ſhew her face, that is, Neither woman of the women dur 
12. JI love and fear him, that is, I love 
him and I fear him. 


This ts the man whom they hate. 14. Theſe are the goods they 


bought, that is, Theſe are the goods which they bought, 15. 
n | : \ ; 4 | = | 


* 


\ LLIPSIS is the principal figure of grammar, 


13. This is the man they hate, that is, 


Tn 
16. 
the 

You 
is, 

obe⸗ 
the. 
hea: 
but 
han 
is, 

tha 
tha 
80, 


nor 
pou 
he o 
com 


you 
com 


| Ellipis. R 
In the pofture J lay, that is, In the oeffare i in which I lay, 
16. It awas he the people laughed at, that is, 2 was he whom 
the people Iaughed at. 17. You are taller than J, that is, 
You are taller than I am. 18. You read better than ſhe, that 


is, You read better than ſhe reads. 19. Thou ſhalt return and 
obey the Lord, that is, Thou ſhalt return and thou ſhalt obey 
the Lord. 20. I have heard and ſeen him, that is, I have 
heard and I have ſeen him. 21. I have read that author, 
but you have not, that is, 1 have read that author but you 


have not read that author. . 221 Speak and act wiſely, that | 


is, Speak wijely and act wiſely. 23. Give me ſome apples, 
that is, Give te me ſome apples. 24. He, you, they and I. 
that is, He and you and they and J. 2 5. He ſaid he would 
go, that is, He ſaid that he would go. 26. Neither friend 
nor foe has power to hurt me; that is, Neither friend has 
power to hurt me, nor foe has power to hurt me. 27. Either 
he or ſhe is to come; that is, Either he is to come, or ſhe is to 
come. 28. Either you or he comes to-day; that is, Either 
you come to-day, or he comes to-day. 29. Either he or you 
come to-day ; thatis, Either he comes to-day, or you come to- 
day. 30. Neither he nor 1 go; that is, Neither he goes nor 
J go. 31. Neither I nor he goes; that is, Neither J go nor 
he goes, 32. He ts ſuppoſed to be rich; that is, He is ſup- 
poſed by the world to be rich. 33. It was thought that he 
would not recover; that is, It was thought by his friends 
that he would not recover. 34. 1 ſaw no other there but 
him; that is, 7 faw no other there, but I ſaw him there, 
35. There was no one in the parlour but he; that is, There 


' was no one in the parlour, but he was in the parlour, 36. 


It is more elegantly expreſſed by Solomon than him; that is, 
It is more elegantly expreſſed by. Solomon than it is expreſſed by 
him. 37. You love her better than JI; that is, You love her 


better than 1 love her. 38. You love her better than me; that 
G : Js, 


— — 


4 "Ellipfis. 


is, You 1 her better thay you love me. 39. This is not 
fuch wine as I uſed to have; that is, This is not ſuch wine 
as that wine was which I uſed to have. 40. They make fo 
deep an impreſſion on the mind as is apt to bend it wholly one 
way: that is, They make ſo deep an impreſſion on the mind, 


as that the impreſſion is apt to bend it wholly one vay. 41. He 


gave him ſo much wine as robbed him of his reaſon; that is, 
He gave to him ſo much wine, as that the wine robbed him of 
his reaſon. . 42. Who calls? anſwer 1, that is, / call. 43. 
Who ſaid fo? anſwer We; that is, We ſaid ſo. 44. Who 


tore the book? anſwer, They; that is, They tore the book.. 


45. Who broke the glaſs? anſwer She; that is, She broke the 
glaſs. 46. Should J remember; that is, If 1 ſhould remem- 


ber. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES UPON THE PRINCIPAL 
| RuULES oF GRAMMAR. 
UCH of the following ſentences as are printed in ita- 
lics, contain faulty expreſſions, which are to be cor- 
refed by the rules to which the figures refer. The ſen- 
tences not printed in italics ſerve as additional examples 


to thoſe rules of grammar, which ſeem to require further 


illuſtration: The figures direct to the paragraphs con- 
- taining the rules. The examples followed by or, may 
be expreſſed both ways with equal propriety. 


A RT IC IL Es. 


He is an young man. He was an hero. te 5 
An hiſtorian is Blameable, An hundred pounds, 
Suck a union. They Form a united body. | 6 


> will come in a hour. | You have done me a honour. 
| She is a humourſome child, He died without a heir. 
A hoſpital was founded by a honeft man. 


: 8 Articles. | | 63 
« The ſafe Petreat of health and peace, | — 
& A humble cottage ſtood. | | 
It is like a tattered colours. He gave me many a thanks. 7 


SUBSTANTLVES. 
How many knifes are in the caſe, ' þ 10 


Some Elfs. A number of loafs. Thiefs often carry ſtaffs. 
I Jaw ſeveral calfs. Many lifes were loft. 


The leafs are blown about. I ſaw three wolfr. , 7 
They did it themſelfs. Divide it in halfe. | 

Enquirys were made. I ſaw ſome ferrys. © 3 

The ladys gathered the cherrys. The citys of Greece. 

I know ſome ploughmans and huſbdandmans. | I” 
Goojes are filly birds. The river is ten foot deep. $3: 


The Kings pifture. A calſi head. A childs play thing. 21. 
The print of calves feet. A ladys fan. Childrens -40ys. . 
Here are ladies ruffles. AI mans hat. Mens bats. 

A deers in. He buys deers horns, 


I bought a /ciſfars and a ſnuffers. I want a lange. | 30. 


. p R ON OU N. s. 


Def thou not perceive that all will be yours, 15 

Your memory is good but thou doft not exerciſe it. 

Your fifter knows thy perverſeneſs. TE 
My book fell into the fire and he was burnt. . - 86+ 
T ſaw but one bird and I ſhot her. 

That houſe and is mine, and he is auell built, 
J hft my cane. Find him for me. Here he is. 


8 This pen is bad, ſhe muſt be mended. 
I love the friend which has done me a kindneſs, tho he be 
guilty of faults whom I diſlike. 24 
. Theſe are the boys which ere idle. e 


Ga. The. 


64 1 Pronouns. 


1 fee the man which met us yeſterday. 

A nation who has done honour to literature. 

The father which ſets bad example, 

The perſon which I ſpeak of. _ 

T like this houſes, but diſlike that houſes, 26 
I have known him this fix years. 

J 4% not like theſe kind of triflers, 

I never read theſe fort of books. 

Liften to no diftates but to that of truth. 

I bought this ſciſſars, and that tongs, and that ſnuffers. 
More rain falls in June and July than in December 
and January, but it makes a greater ſhew upon 

the earth in theſe than in thoſe months. 27 
1 In-poets as true genius is but rare, 
„ True taſte as ſeldom is the critics“ ſhare ; 
«« Both muſt alike from Heaven derive their light, 
«« Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write.“ 
Give me them books, Obſerve them three perſons. 
Do you know them men. Them are good ſciſſars. 


Have you ſeen the man that called, or, &c- 44a] 
The books that you require are loſt, or, &c. 

He is the ſame man whom you ſaw before. 31 
This is the ſame pen which 1 had yeſterday. 

Have you ſeen the man and horſe which I met. 32 
Envy not others their riches, or, &c. 34 
He may have any of my two horſes. 336 


It ſucceeds better than in any of the two former caſes, 
J hawe two canes : he may have any of them. 
The two Kings ſat either of them upon his throne. © 36 


Nadab and Abihu took either of them his cenſor. 


Tavo men ignorant of one another's language. 37 
Where two things are compared to one another. 
Tavo opinions conſiſtent with one another, 


26 


7 


Pronouns. , 65 
Both their characters are contraſted with one another. 
T he reſemblance of any two words to one another. 
Several governments rivals of each other. | 38 
T he people communicate their wants to each other. 
A variety of ſoils may be diſtinguiſhed from each other. 
The man that came laſt week, and who was fick, went 


away this morning. 40 
Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, 
and think that their reputation obſcures tem. 41 


A D IE c. TIVE S. 


He is prettyer and happyer than J. The lovehheſt child 'G6- 


The beautifulleft flower. The ſplendideſt houſe. . N +. > 
One day. The great ones of the world, 13 
He reckoned by tens and by twenties. . "US: 

I will not deftroy it for twenty's ſake. . | 
The wiſe and prudent liſten to inſtruction. : Is; 
The virtuous few. The vaſt immenſe of ſpace. 

Of all the books here, mine has leſt fewer leaves. 19 
This nation has of all others admitted fewer corruption. 

My book has the feweſt leaves torn of any book lere. 21 
He is the talleſt of any one here. » 
This wice enters deepeſt into the foul of any other. SS; 


This remedy may prove the ſureſt of any other. 
Fame is of all other rewards the greateſt. . 


De moſt favourable circumſtance of all others. - 


Of the two nations, ours is the more powerful, or,.&c. . 258 
He is a more wiſer man than you. 26.5 
It aas the moſt ſtrangeſi thing 1 ever ſaw, "TM 
The Duke of Milan and his more braver daug hier. = 


After the moſt ftraiteſt ſect have I !/\wed. . > 9 
| „„ © 7 NNE i | Nothing | 3 


— 


66 Adjedtives. 

Nothing is more favceter than liberty. 

Of all things virtue is the moſt lovelieſt. 

Tafte, when brought to its moſt perfect late, — - 27 


The extremeſt parts of the earth. A moſt univerſal Wa 
l hoſoe wer of you will be the chiefe}t.- | 


I RB 3. 


He forgeteth, We are freting. They beged amt. 224 
The child crys. He denys every thing. He is buryd. 25 
Lowe, loveing. Drive, driveing. . Smile, ſmiteing. 26 
The hare is dieing. | 27 
T he bird fled out of the window. 38 


The bird is ſuppoſed to have fled home direaly. 

The bird fell after it had fled a little way. 

The country people had flown to the town for ſafety. 
The ſoldiers flew to their ſhips for protection. | 
Is that a gued pen you have got. 39 
This room is hanged with very pretty paper. 40 
He hanged his whole houſe with green paper. 

A man was hung for a robbery. They hung fix men. 

Where did you lay laſt night? I layed at home. 42 
I have laid wery uncomfortably laſt night. 

Where ſhall we lay to-night ?. He lays at home, 

Hawe you laid comfortably laſt night ? 

For him thus praſtrate at thy feet I lay. 

He was laying in the ſun. | 

I have wrote. I had aroſe, I ſhall have went. 45 
I ſhall have drove. You have ftole:ſomething. : 

We have choſe ſome good books. The hare was catched.. 

I have not drank wine lately. He has fell. 

The wind has blew the leaves about. 

I have gave away many of them, 

You have hid my bool hehind the harpfichord, 


Hawe 


a 
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O—_—_— 67 
Have you ſaw your brother lately? | 

They have ſhewed him how to do it. 4 

Has he ſpoke to you about it? He had flole fruit, 25 
I Bad rather do ſo. 1 had rather walk than ride. 46 
1 had like to fall. They had like to quarrel. | | 
It is wrote. I was aroſe. He will be drove. © * 
Ir was broke and blew about by the wind. 

The coach was drawed by fix horſes. 

She was forſeok by all her acquaintance. | 

The water is almoſt froze, The ſheep were fhore.. 

Are the knives grinded. My hat was ſoon wore.. : 
The houſe was ſhook by the wind. 307 | - 
Some were ſinote with the ſword. | 

All the fruit ſhall not be Hole out of my garden. 

My book has been took and trod upon, 

I am him. It was me who wrote the letter. 48 
He ſaid it was not him. 41s it her that calls ? 

I is not me that ſay ſo, but it is him. 

It gas not her that called, it was him. 

Was it him that told you this news? Can. it be him? 


27 


24 
25 
26 
- m7 


42 The people laughed at him. 
| He was laughed at by the people: 71 
Nature revives at the approach of ſpring; 72 
This good news revived him. 


She works well. She has worked an apron. * 
| He ſhook with fear. He ſhook his head. 
45 The lottery is drawing. They are drawing the lottery. 7 3 

' Something is wanting. They are wanting ſomething. 
A church is repairing. He is repairing a church. 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judah. 
They wie charities with one another. | 
To agree ſacred with profane chronology. 2 
IWe riſe a good deal of corn in England. 


N | | Led 4 


75 


' Parents governs, and children obeys. Alms is given. 
Small miſtakes becomes great by. frequent repetition... 


I. your friends in town ? Ts your brothers gone ? 


I your brother and fifter at home ? 


1 God from the Mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 


68 FE; Verbs. 
Laſt year we roſe ſome onions, 
No corn js riſen in that country. 


The trees looks naked. All the leaves has fallen. 3 


Whatever you undertakes be emulous to excel. 

Boys that is naughty neglects their learning. 

T hey certainly deſerves correction. | 
You attends not to your fludies as ſhe do. F 
1 wwaſt in to un when you was. ' Thou ſhall g. 


Was you at home ꝓeſterday? My brother have fallen. . 
When you was moſt in earneſt. Amends was made. 
The aſhes looks white. The ſciſſars is loſt, 

You and I was at church yeſterday. 

My brother and he diſputes about trifles, . 

Virtue and vice differs in their nature. 


My brother and ſiſter plays together. 


Pride and meanneſs is inſeparable. 
Innocence and happineſs dwells together. 
Was John and William playing together. 
The clergy is a large body of men, or, &. 79 
My people are fooliſh, they have not known me, or, &c. . 
Mankind is fond of trifles ; or, &c, | 
Shame being loſt, all virtue is loſt... 


\ 


80 


Shall tremble, he deſcending, will himſelf, 


% Tn thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets? ſound, 
% Ordain them laws.”? 


To walk in the fields is pleaſant ; or, Kc. 
It was at the royal feaſt for Perſia won. 
"Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 


TT. 
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.. 
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. | Ve rbs. | 


It pleaſes me. It grieves me. It rejoices me. | 84 
All theſe, ſaid he, are yours. 85 
Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great city. 86 
Great is Diana of the Epheſians. | 

Do as I order thee. Honour your parents. | 87 
What have you there? What ſays ſhe? 88 
Have you ſeen him? What has he done? 89 
We ſaau thou. Do you know ſhe ? 90 


I like they very well, They fear he, But love J. 
He ſees I am not idle. I fear he will hurt himſelf, 92 


The rich he ſends away empty, 5 94 
The maſter who I ſaw. Whoever you find. 96 
The woman who you ſpoke to is gone. Wheſaever you meet. 
Who hade you ſeen in the parlour. FED, 
Whoſoever I obſerve. Who have you called. 

They continue with me now three days. 98 


I remember him theſe many years. 
He is abſent theſe fix months paſſed. 


Ye will not come to me that ye might have life. 100 
To ſpeak the truth we are not faultleſs, or, &. 106 
I have a houſe to build, or, &c. 107 
Is there a God to ſwear by? None to pray to? or, &c. 

He is better than I expected to have found him. 108 


I wiſhed yeſterday to have ſeen you. 


She ſeems to have @ good education. 109 


The middle ſtation of life ſeems to be the moſt advan- 


tageouſly ſituated for the gaining of wiſdom. Po- 
verty turns our thoughts too much upon the ſup- 
plying of our wants, and riches upon the enjoy- 


ing of our ſuperfluities, or, &c. III & 112 


pride is a betraying of a weak mind. 
People diflike the impreſing ſeamen. 


Phet 


70 ? 5 k Ver bs.. s 
Prepare the way by preaching of repentance. 
T ſaw the book, and I ſuppoſe you have. 121 


T ake the ſame meaſures for your cure that he has. 
1 he may uo as 1 have. 


ADV E R-B S. 


He is happyly Atuated. She fings merryly. 3 


He was extreme unwilling. Xenophon ſays expreſs. 14. 
T live Suitable to a man in my ſtation, | 

O let not mine enemies triumph over me ungodly. 

Grammar teaches us to ſpeak proper. 


Tour fifter has done excellent well, you indi iferent well, s 


and your brother tolerable well.” 
He behaved conformable to that blefſed example. 
The falſe aſſertions of this author are eaſier detected. | 
J have written agreeable to your deſire. 


| Tan never think ſo mean of him. 


His ſermons are exceeding well written. 
One author ſpeaks nobler and laftier than another. 


I cannot eat none, I will not do fo no more. 16 
Though it were never ſo good. | "BF * 
Though he had never ſuch opportunities. ; g 
Tell me whether you will go or no. 18. 
The oak is rooted the moſt firmly of any tree. PR: 
T can throw the fartheſt of any one here. | 26. 


It grows the quickeſt of any tree in the foreft. I 
PREPOSITION 8. 


I fell off the table over the chair. | . 


The dog ran off and went over to you. | 
It trickled down the wall within doors. 
The rain pours down, ſtay within. 


They have di appointed me in the book I wanted, 11 


I have- 


121 


Prepoſitions. 
1 have read it, and am diſappointed of it. 
He accepted of my preſent. 
Ine cannot attain to perfection. 3 
His preſent was accepted of by his friend. 


The magiſtrates were addreſſed to by the townſmen, 


T his plan was approved of by the council, 
Whom ſhall I give this tO, or, &c. 
Whoſe crimes did he wink at, or, &c. 


17 


He lamented the fatal miſtake the world had been fo long 


in ufing filk-=worms. 


Theſe are purſuits which 1 never was inclined to at any 


period of my life. 


In compliance to the declaration of the parliament. 


He was accuſed for ſeveral crimes. 
We love humility and condeſcenſion fer others. 


Saverve not againſt the commandments of the Lord, 


He wwill think it a derogation of his credit. 


We accuſe fame of detraction againſt her praiſe, 
He dewolved to the Duke the care of affairs. - 


He died by old age, and not by a fever. 

The men ſhall die of the ſword; or of famine, 
Hawe courage lo lay hold of this occaſion. 

He ingratiated himſelf to his uncle. 


Prevail with ſome judicious friend to hear you. 


He prevailed againſt all his enemies. 

Me ought to think well on what we do. 

That is a thing 1 never thought on. 

He values himſelf upon his learning. 

I value my friend for his ſincerity. 

[ have written agreeably with your de ere. 

He aua averſe from all advice. 

We are born with an averſion from flavery. , 
He acted conformably with his profeſſions. 


% 


* 


Puni ſument 


72 Prepoſitions. 


She and him and I will read alternately. 
He taught both her and 1 to read. 


I ſaw him and ſhe together. 


«© Satan except, none higher ſat,” 
74 hich nett her have . orehouſe nor barn. 


| | Indeed I neither ſaw him nor her. 


I have not flirred, or have T ſpoken. 
I will give nenber the one or the other. 


Ir is fo white as ſnow... | 
This is not near as beautiful as that. 
1 am fo tired as I cannot ſpeak. 

The book as you lent me is loft. 

The man as I met is a fliranger. 


Were he that rogut as you deſcribe him, 


«© Which when Beelzebub perceived, than whom, 


There was no man /o violent, avho did not relent. 
There was no man ſo brave who had not ſome apprehenſion. 
Were he truly that ſcarecrow as he is commonly painted, 34 


% 


Puniſhment ſhould be. conſequent after guilt, 27 Þ2 

A. fool is not long conſiſtent to himſelf. 43 

A wiſe man as conſonantly with reaſon. 44 

He is more converſant in books than with men. 42 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

I ſhall be hurt if I fall, or, &c. 5 


A liar is not believed though he ſpeak the ind, or, &c. 

I came ſince morning. Keep it ſince you like it. 6 
Stay for me. Make haſte, for I am tired. 
He and her and J. It was betaveen him and J. 


13 


It is among you and they. You ſat between her and he. 


Death ſpares neither age, or youth, or merit, or rank, 


ELLIPSIS. 


1 


. Ellipſis. 
P Ir LiF | $1 8. 


73 


N. B. To correct the following ſentences, ſee them 
properly expreſſed in Ellipſis, as directed by the figures, 


Neither of the families were favourable, 

Each of the men paid their ſhare. 

Each of us pay our reconing, | 

Every one of the rogues were hanged. 

Ewery one of them drew their ſwords 

When either of theſe two qualities are wanting. 
Neither of the counſellors were to be preſent. 
The Kings ſat, each upon their throne, 

Let each eſteem others Fetter than themſelves. 
He delivered every drove by themſelves. 

No one ought to negl: their health. 

Neither of the women durſt ſhew their facts. 
You are taller than me. 

You read better than her. They go faſter than us, 
She behaves better than them. 

Neither friend nor foe have power to hurt me, 
What the heart or the imagination dictate. 
Either his gratitude or his compaſſion were rouſed. 
Either he or ſbe are to come. 

T jaw no other there but he. 

There was no one in the parlour but him. 

ho call? Anſwer, me 

o ſaid /o ? Anſwer, 11. 

IV ho tore the book? Anſwer, them. 

Who broke the glaſs? Anſwer, her. 
Should I remember, or, &c. 

Did I but know his intention, or, Ke. 
Were I to write, or, &c. 


6 


7 
1 
Fs 


17 | 
18 


Wert thou to be PRE unde well, or, Kc. | 


H 
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1 Sentence parſed. 


A SENTENCE P-ARSED. 


Honour and ſhame from no tondition riſe; © * 


Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


Honour A Subſtantive, ſingular number, neuter gender, 


And 


| Shame 


From 


No 


nominative caſe to the yerb vie. 
A Conjunction connecting the Subſtantives honor 
and ſhame. 


A Subſtantive, ſingular number, neuter gender, 


nominative caſe to the verb /. 


A Prepoſition ſet before the Subſtantive condition. 
An Adjective joined to the Subſtantive condition. 


Cendition A Subſtantive, ſingular number, neuter gender, 


Riſe 


Ag? 


Well 
Your 


Part 


There 


All 
The 


Honour 


Lies 


A neuter Verb from the irregular Verb t rie. 
Indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon plu- 
ral, agreeing with its two nominative caſes honour 
and ſhame. | 
An active Verb. Imperative Mood, ſecond per- 
ſon plural, agreeing with its nominative caſe you 
underſtood. 

An Adverb joined to the verb act. 

Genitive caſe, plural number of the perſonal pro- 


- noun A. 


A Subſtantive, fingular number, neuter gender, 


objective caſe after the active verb aF. 


An Adverb of place joined to the verb l. f 
An Adjective joined to the Subſtantive honour, _ 
The definite Article. 

A Subſtantive, ſingular number, neuter gender, 
nominative caſe to the verb lies. 


A neuter Verb, indicative mood, preſent teal, 
third perſon ſingular, agreeing with. its nomina- 


tive caſe honour, 
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CONCISE TREATISE 
0 1 

RHETORIC. 


RAMMAR teaches the proper arrangement and 
connection of words, and ſhews how they are 

united in a ſentence, Rhetoric is more concerned in the 
general meaning and import of a ſentence than in the 
words compoſing it. When we ſpeak the language of paſ- 
ſion or of a warm imagination, we depart from the ſober 
ſtile of converſation, and adopt bolder and more animated 
expreſſions. Theſe expreſſions of paſſion, which faithfully 
tranſmit to others the emotions we feel, and which are 
originally taught by nature alone, have been collected by 
Rhetoricians and formed into a enden. This Syſtem we 
call Rhetoric. | 
2. Rhetoric therefore teaches us to diſtinguiſh the diffe- 
rent modes-of ſpeech by which energy of paſſion or warmth 
of imagination is peculiarly expreſſed, and to-claſs them | 

under the denominations of tropes and figures. Theſe. 
denominations are diſtinguiſhed from each other by Rhe- 

toricians, who in their diviſions of this ſcience have de- 
ſcended to a minuteneſs, which can be defirable only to 
the Critic. As our plan is confined to what may be of uſe 
to the young beginner we ſhall entirely amit the diſtinction 
between tropes and figures, as the latter term fully anſwers _ 
the kern of both; and ſhall deſcribe only ſuch Rbe- 
H 2 | torical 
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torical figures as may be eafily remembered by the young 


ſcholar. Thoſe, who are deſirous of a more extenſive know- 


ledge of this ſcience, may conſult Dr. Blair's lectures on 
Rhetoric, or Mr. Walker's Rhetorical grammar. 


3. The principle figures of Rhetoric are, SIMILE, 


METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, IRONY, HYPER. 
BOLE, ANTITHESIS, CLIMAX, VISION, PERSO- 
NIFICATION, APOSTROPHE, INTERROGA- 
TION, EXCLAMATION, and AMPLIFICATION. 


SIMILE. 


1. A Simile or Compariſon is a figure by which we com- 
pare one thing to another for the ſake of ornament or ik 
luſtration. | | tts: 

2. In the following simile a virtuous man ſlandered' is 
compared to a diamond obſcured by ſmoke, and the cir- 

cumſtances of the reſemblance are pointed out: A wirtuous 
man flandered by evil tongues is like à diamond obſcured by 
ſmoke; which is clouded fer the preſent, but when wiped and. 
cleared from flain is as beautiful as before. I 
3. Milton compares the fallen gels to oaks or pines 
| blaſted by lightning: 3 
Vet faithful how they (fallen angel: ) ſtood, 
«« Their glory withered : as when heaven's fire 
«« Hath ſcathed the foreſt-oaks or mountain pines z 
«« With finged top their ſtately growth e 46 bare 
«« Stands on the blaſted heath.” Sion 
4. The ſame poet compares Satan, in his ſuperiority over 
the other fallen angels, to a tower. He afterwards com- 


pares him tin his degraded and ruined ſtate, to the Sun 
obſcured by a miſt or eclipſed by the Moon : : 1 0 

« He (Satan) above the reſt 127 574 f 
In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent, ; $2 iNognP 4-000 7 


na # © 
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«« Stood like à tower; his form had not yet loſt 
«« All her original brightneſs,/ nor appeared 
«« Leſs than Arch-angel ruined, and th' exceſs 
«« Of glory obſcured; as when the Sun new riſen, 


„Looks through the horizontal miſty air, 


«« Shorn of his beams; or from behind the Moon 
In dim eclipſe difaſtrous twilight ſheds - - 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
«« Perplexes Monarchs; darkened ſo, yet ſhone - 
Above them all the Arch-Angel.” 

5. The flattering hopes we form of Se are com- 
pared to our viſible horizon; which, whatever way we 
turn and how far ſoever we go, ſtill keeps at the ſame dif... 
tance from as: | 

«« But I, not deſtined ſuch delights to ſhare, 

6. My prime of life in wandering ſpend and care! 

«c. Impelled with ſteps unceaſing to purſue, 

“ Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view,; 

46 That, like the circle bounding earth and ſkies, 

16. e from en yet as I n. flies.“ 
1 | GOLDSMITH. . 

6. F i :increafng fame of the antient- . 
poets to rivers, which increaſe as they approach the ſea: 

««, Hail bards triumphant ! born in heprier days, ; 

«© Immortal heirs of univerſal praiſe ;. 
„ Whoſe honours with increaſe of en Go : 
««. As ſtreams roll down enlarging as they flow.“ | 

7. Apious mind agitated with doubts, is compared to a 
calm lake diſturbed by a ſtone thrown into it: | 

A life ſo ſacred; ſuch ſerene repoſe, _ | 
«© Seemed-heaven itſelf till one ſuggeſtion roſe, _ 
«© That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey; . 


«v6 This ls eung ſome doubt of providence” $ ſway. 
— H 3 LR, 66 80 
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«« So when a ſmooth expanſe receives, impreſt, * 
Calm nature's image on its watry breaſ t, « H 
„ Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
«© And ſkies beneath with anſwering colours glow ; 

«© But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 

« Swift ruMing circles curl on every fide ; | 

«« And glimmering fragments of a broken ſun, . ,,.- 
«© Banks, trees, and ien, in thick diſorder run,” ' 4 | 
PARNEL.,, 


METAPHOR. 


1. A metaphor is a compariſon expreſſed without the 
ſigns of compariſon. When we ſay of a great Miniſter 
that he upholds the State like a pillar Supporting an edifice, | 
we uſe a compariſon : but when we ſay of ſuch a Miniſter, 
that he is the pillar of the flate, we ſpeak in a Rang be and 
pillar is the metaphorical word. : 5 

2. When we ſay, Charles the twelfth was. the lion e the 
North, we ſpeak metaphorically and call him a lion, be- 
cauſe he reſembled a lion in bravery. ) 

3. In the following lines life is called a ſtream, becauſe 
like a ſtream it is for ever paſling ; ; and it is ſaid to abound - 
in tempeſts, becauſe our lives are ruffled with muſertuges | 
as water 15 by a tempeſt: 

«© A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore, | 

«« And proud defiance in their looks they bore ; y 

„ For thee, (Fame hethey cried, amidſts alarms and ftrife, - 

We ſailed in tempeſts down the ſtream of life.” Pore. 

4. In the following examples the metaphorical words are 
marked: To the faithful, death is the gate of life. — She was 
covered with the light of beauty; but her heart was the houſe 

pride. — Young men are ſubtle arguers ; abe cloak of hen 
covers all Meir. faults. — Men's evil manners live in braſs 3 
their virtues we write in water. 8 NA in 
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5. Thi that time 
«« Has TI Wage 2 ebe ſeized.“ 


Tuour son. 
6, «© Perhaps even Briedit's auen ſhore, 
1 Shall ceaſe to bluſs with ſtrangers gore.” 
57. ©* For never can true reconcilement grow, 
20 Where wounds n oP * . pierced ſo deep.“ 
M3 — -MitLTon. 
g, „% Now waved their! 0 ſwords, and 1 in the air mY 
« Made horrid circles: two broad /urs their ſhields -- 
«« Blazed oppoſite. MiLrox. 
9. Together both, ere the high lawns N 
«« Under the opening eye-/ids of the morn, | 
«© We drove afield. MiLrox. 
10. But the word | Metaphor is ſometimes uſed in a 
looſer and more extended ſenſe than 1s allowed by the de- 
finition given above. It may often mean the application. 
of a term in any figurative ſignification, whether the fi- 
gure be founded on reſemblance or ſome other relation 
which two objects have to each other. For inſtance, when 
we ſay, his grey hairs were brought with ſorrow to the graue, 
the words grey kairs are uſed metaphorically inſtead of old 
age. And when we fay, I have lived forty ſummers, we 
metaphorically uſe ſummers inſtead of years, becauſe a 
ſummer is a part of a year. Of this kind alſo are ſuchs 
Metaphors, as, Mars rages, inſtead of war rages: read 
Horace, for read the works of Horace: An orator”; tongue 
(Eloquence) i 4 rang defence: Steel (the ſword) overturned 
the walls of Troy, We ſay, cold death, becauſe death. 
makes cold: and he ſeized the ſcepire, that is the govern- 
ment, becauſe the ſceptre repreſents royal power. The Bot- 
le enligens, that is, the wine contained in the bottle 
In this ſenſe che figures called Metonymy and Synecdoche are 
compre- 


' Poys. 
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comprehended in the claſs of Metaphors, A further exam- 
ple of each follows: | As 1 
11. Unleſs you mean my biet, ok killing fears, 
«« Should ſtretch me out at your relentleſs feet“ Pops. 
In this example of the ſynecdoche, the feet, a part of 
the perſon, are put for the whole perſon. | F 
12. Again Ulyſſes veiled his penſive head, 
««- Again unmanned a ſhower of ſorrow ſhed. _ Pore. 
In this example of the metonymy, ſorrow, n is the 
cauſe of tears, is put for tears. | 


ALLE GOR v. 

1. An allegory is a continuation of ſeveral metaphors, 
ſo conneQed in ſenſe as to form a kind of parable or fable, 

2. We have a very fine allegory in the Soth pſalm, 
where the people of Iſrael are repreſented under the image 
of a vine---Thou haſt brought a wine out of Egypt, thou haſt 
caft out the heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedſ# room 
before it, and didft cauſe it to take deep root, and it filled the 
land. The hills were covered with the ſhadow. of it, and the- 
boughs thereof were like the goodly. cedars. She ſent out her 
boughs into the ſea," and her branches into the river. Why haſt 
thou broken down her hedge:, ſo that all they who paſs by the 
way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waſte it; 
and the wild beaſt of the field doth. devour it. Return, we 
Beſeech thee O God of hafls, look down from heaven, and * 
hold and viſit this vine. 

3. In the following allegory the different ages of life are 
| . out by the different ſeaſons of the year: 
ä c Behold fond man! 
.  «« See here thy pictured life; paſs ſome few years, 
«« Thy flowering /pring, thy ſummer's ardent e 
6. TIP ONO fading into age: | 


«6, And 5 
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And. 
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«« And pale concluding winter comes at laſt, 
« And ſhuts the ſcene -  TromMysON. 

4. In the following allegory liſe is compared to a voyage: 

«« Thus, thus I ſteer my bark, and fail 
« On even keel with gentle gale; 
«« At helm I make my reaſon fit, 
«« My crew of paſſions all ſubmit. ' 
«« If dark and bluſtering prove ſome nights, 
«« Philoſophy puts forth her lights ; 
Experience holds the cautious glaſs, 
«« To ſhun the breakers as I paſs; 
6% And frequent throws the wary lead, 
«« To ſee what dangers may be hid. 
«« Though pleaſed to ſee the dolphins play, 
] mind my compaſs and my way.” 

8. In the following allegory taken from fables for the 
female ſex, a woman who has deviated from the paths of | 
honor ,i is imaged by a bark, which, having departed from 
its deſtined courſe, is caught in a tempeſtuous ocean where 
it founders: _ | 

But woman no redemption knows; ; 
cc The wounds of honour never cloſe. | 
„ Tho? diſtant every hand to guide, 


Nor ſkilled in life's tempeſtuous tide, 


© If once her feeble bark recede, 

Or deviate from the courſe decreed, 

« In yain ſhe ſeeks the friendly ſhore, - 
«« Her ſwifter folly flies before; A 
«© The circling ports againſt her cloſe, ; 
And ſhut the wanderer from repoſe; 
4 by conflifting | waves opprelled, ... 5. 
cc Flex foundering pinnace inks to reſt. 


6. A female re relieved rom diſtreſs and wont 
. k wa N 
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with tenderneſs, butafterwards ſeduced from the paths of 
virtue, is thus allegorically deſcribed as a flower: :- 

% You took her up a little, tender flower, 6 

*« Juſt ſpronted on à bank, which the next froſt, 
Had nipped; and with a careful loving hand, 
“ Tranſplanted her into your own fair garden, 
Where the ſun always ſhines: there long ſhe flouriſhed, 
«« Grew ſweet'to ſenſe, and lovely to the eye; 
Till at laſt a cruel ſpoiler came, 
Cropt this fair roſe, and riffed all its kiedatels! | 
Then caſt it like a loathſome weed away.” 

| OxrRHAN, AR. 4+ 


7. Allegories were a favorite method of delivering i in- 
0 ſtruction in antient times; for what we call fables or para- 
; bles are no other than allegories; where by words and 


aftions attributed to beaſts or inanimate objects, the dis b 
pooſitions of men are figured; and what we call the moral, 
4 is the unfigured ſenſe or meaning of the allegory. An 
enigma or riddle is alſo a ſpecies of allegory; one bing 
repreſented or imaged by another, but purpoſely v wra 
up under ſo many circumſtances as to be rendered ob £52 
In the ſpectator we have Examples of allegories very hap-, 
pily executed. 


INN 

1. Irony is a figure in which one extreme is ſignified by 
its oppoſite; or where we ſpeak of one thing and deſign 
the contrary, in order to give the greater force and poige, 

nancy to our meaning. 
2. This figure owes much of its force to the voice and 
manner of the ſpeaker, When we commend ironically a 
| notorious cheat, we ſay, ſneeringly of him, O he is a mighty 
honeſt man truly This figure is more adapted to converſa- 
| TEN tion 
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tion or r burleſque writings than ee * a ſerious 
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5 myrtunoLs 
H yperbole or exaggeration, in order to give us i che 

ligten idea of an leck, ae it beyond its natural 
dimenſions. f 

2. For inſtance, when; the poet wiſhes to Pen us 
with a very high idea of his hero's ſwiftneſs, he ſays, 
Achilles was fwifter than a fag, This ſentence is not to 
be conſidered as ſtrictly true: we are only to underſtand 
from it that Achilles was uncommonly ſwift. We muſt 
conſider the following examples, in ſome of which the hy- 
perbolic terms are diſtinguiſhed by the print, as entitled 
to the ſame indulgence: Her completion was fairer (han 
ſnow; though her hair was: blacker than a raven. 

3. On either fide two rocks enormous riſe, 4 
„ Whoſe ſummits threaten to invade the ſeies.”” Pore. 

4. In Pope's Templegf Fame conquerors are ſuppoſed to 
addreſs the Goddeſs as follows: _ 
«© For thee, whole nations filled with flames and TEAS 
„And ſwam to empire through the purple flood,” - 

5. Eloiſa in the following lines enjoins Abelard to np * 


at a diſtance from her: 


«© No, fly me, fly me, far as ks from pole, 

«« Riſe Alps between us, and whole oceans roll. 1 Por B. 
6. The effects of muſic are thus deſcribed: 

Here Orpheus ſings; trees moving to the and . 

« Start from their roots, and form a ſhade around, 5 


"Pram: 8 | 


7. The 8 effects of poetry are thus deſcribed : 
The poet gives my breaſt a thouſand fears, | 
"y Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns; 
15 Taree: 
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„ Enrage, compoſe, with more ai magie art, 
With pity and with terror tear my heart; 

«© And ſnatch me o'er the earth or through the air, 

To Thebes, to Athens, when he will and where.” 
8. 80 Zembla's rocks, the beauteous work of froſt, 

% Riſe white in air, and glitter o'er the coaſt ; 

«« Pale ſuns, unfelt, at diſtance roll away, 

And on th! impaſſive ice the lightnings play; E 

«© Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, ; 


«© Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent ky.” 
Pope. 
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ANTIT HE SIS. 


1. Antitheſis is the contra or oppoſition of two ob- 
jects in a ſentence. 

'2, In the following example the. heavens, the moon, 
and ſtars, are ſet in oppoſition to man. When I confi 
der the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
ars which thou haſt ordained, Wat is man that thou art 
mindful of him, and the ſon of man that thou wiſiteſt him ? 

3. In the following paſſage the words increaſe his fores, 
are ſet in oppoſition to the words diminiſh his deferes : — 
Tf you feek to make a man rich, ſtudy not ſo much to increaſe 
his ſtores as to diminiſh his deſires. | 

4. Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall; 

«© Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurled, 

« And now a bubble burſt, and now a world.” Pops. 
In this paſſage a ſparrow, atoms, and bubble are con- 
*traſted with hero, ſyſtems, and world. 2 

5. This knows my puniſher ; therefore as far 
© From granting he, as I from begging peace.” ?? 

Mit Tos, 
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6. ©* So ſpake the ſeraph Abdiel, faithful found; 
«© Among the ne faithful * he.“ 
MrLrox. 


7. 0 Good nature ** good ſenſe mak ever j join; 


To err is human; to forgive, divine.“ 
Pop x. 


8. This Sgure often ſurpriſes us by the unexpected con- 
traſt of contradictory ideas, which it aptly brings toge- 
ther; ſuch are, /alntary wounds ; healthful diſeaſes; happy 
pains ; profitable loſſes ; bitter feveets and regular confuſion. 
Such are likewiſe the following examples, in ſome of 
which the contraſts are remarkably bold. | | 

9. The very forrows of a pious man are pleaſant, his in- 
firmities are wholeſome, his wants enrich him, and his dif- 
graces adorn him. | 

10. Give man earth's empire (if no mote) 

«« He's beggared and undone ; 
«© Impriſoned in unbounded ſpace, 
„ Benighted by the ſug,” | Warrs. 


In this ſtanza the empire of the world, unbounded 
ſpace, . and the ſun are ſet in oppoſition to ruin, imprifon- 
ment, and darkneſs, 

11. In the following example Adam ſuppoſes ſolitude 


the beſt ſociety, becauſe it diſpoſes us to enjoy ſociety : 


© If much converſe perhaps 

25 Thee ſatiate, to ſhort abſence I could yield: 

«« For ſolitude is ſometimes beſt ſociety, - 
© And ſhort retirement urges ſweet return.“ 

| | MiLrox. 
12. I underſtood not that a grateful mind, 
„ By owing owes not, but ſtill pays; at once 
„ Indebted and diſcharged.” - MͤiLl rox. 
| 1 4 13; © But 
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13. But ſee the man, who ſpaeious regions gave, 
« A waſte for beaſts, himſelf denied a grave; 
«« Stretched on the land his ſecond hope ſurvey, 


At once the chaſer, and at once the prey.” Pope, 


William the conqueror diſpeopled a large tract of coun- 
try which he converted into foreſt land. He was buried 
in Normandy. His ſecond ſon William Rufus was acci- 
dentally ſhot through the heart, as he was hunting in the 
foreſt incloſed by his father, and is therefore in theſe lines 
called the chaſer and the prey. 


41, 1444: a 


1. Climax or gradation is a figure by which we riſe 
from one circumſtance to another, till our idea 1s raiſed to 


the higheſt. 


2. We have an example of this figure in the following 
ſentence, where the gradation begins with the infant and 
ends with the chriſtian: What zs every year of a wiſe man's 


life but a cenſure or critic on the faſt ? Thoſe, whoſe date is 


the ſhorteſt, live long enough to laugh at one half of it : the boy 
deſpiſes the infant, the man the boy, the philoſopher both, and 
the chriſtian all. 

3. There is no enjoyment of property without government, 
no government without a magiſtrate, no magiſtrate without 
obedience, and no obedience where every one acts as he pleaſes. 
In this climax the ſeveral ſteps riſe naturally out of one 
another, and are cloſely connected by the ſenſe. 


V1.8. 0. 


1. Viſion is a fare by which, in the warmth of emotion, 
we deſcribe a thing as preſent that is paſt, or that we 
ſuppoſe might have happened, : 


a 2. Cicero 
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2. Cicero in his ſpeech againſt Catiline repreſents as 
preſent the deſtruction that would have enſued, had Cati- 
line and the other conſpirators ſucceeded in their deſign 
of ſetting fire to the city of Rome: I think I behold this 
city, the ornament of the earth, and the capital of all nations, 


ſuddenly invilved in one conflagration. I fee before me heaps 


f laughtered citizens lying unburied in the midſt of their ru- 
ined country. The furious countenance of Cethegus riſes to my 
view, while with a Javage joy he is triumphing in your mi- 


feries. 


3. “ Ye ſacred Nine! that all my ſoul poſſeſs, 
«« Whoſe raptures fire me, and whole viſions bleſs, 
„Bear me, O bear me to ſequeſtered ſcenes, 
To bowery mazes, and ſurrounding greens. 

« I ſeem thro? conſecrated walks to rove, 
I hear ſoft muſic die along the grove ; 
Led by the ſound, I roam from ſhade to made, 


By godlike poets venerable made.“ Pop x. 


In this paſſage the poet deſcribes the inſpiration of the 
muſes and its effects on his mind, as if they were actually 
r to his feelings. 


* To either India ſee the merchant fly, 
Scared at the ſpectre of pale poverty; 
«« See him with pains of body, pangs of ſoul, 


by Burn thro? the tropic, freeze beneath the pole.” 
Porx. 


5. We VEN an example of this figure in Pope's Elegy 
to the memory of an unfortunate lady. The paſſage is as 
follows : 


„What beconing SY along the moon-light ſhade, 


e Invites my eps and points to yonder te 
1.3. %% ie 


88 | Rhetoric. 
Tris ſhe — but why that bleeding boſom gored, 
«« Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword ? | 


O ever beauteous, ever friendly, tell, 
T Is it in heaven a crime to love too well ? 


Poet. 


6. We may perhaps plead this figure as an authority 
for uling preſent inſtead of paſt time when we wiſh 
to enliven what we ſay, In the following ſentence the 
two laſt lines are in the preſent tenſe, although the pre. 
ceding ones ſpeak of paſt time :. 

« Tn various talk th' inſtructive hours they paſt, 
„Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit laſt ; 

«© One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh Queen, 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen.”? 
Pors,. 


PERSONIFICATION. 
1. Perſonification is a figure by which we attribute life 


and the uſe" of reaſon to inanimate objects, and irrational 


creatures. | 
2. Grammar aſſigns the maſculine and feminine genders 
to beings only that are male and female; as, he agrees 


with a man, fhe with a woman, &c.; and the neuter gen- 


der to inanimate things; as, it agrees with a mountain 
or @ tree, But when we uſe this figure we beſtow life 
on inanimate things, and give them either the maſculine 
or feminine gender, | | 

3. In the following example, the mountains, * water, 
and zhe deep are perſonified and ſuppoſed like rational 
creatures to be aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of God and to 
be ſenſible of his-power. The deep is of the maſculine 


apt The mountains ſaw thee, O Lord, and they trembled ; 


the 


the 07 


goices 
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the overfbaving of the water paſſed by ; "the deep uitered his 


voice, and lifted up his hands on high. ' 


4. Muſic is perſonified, and is of the feminine gender: . 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, . 


%% Mujic her ſoft aſſuaſive voice applies.“ 


Pop E. 


5. © So ſaying (Eve) her raſh hand in evil hour, 
«« Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe plucked, ſhe ate; 
« Farth felt the wound; and nature from her ſeat | 
«« Sighing, through all her works gave ſigns of woe, 


«© That all was loſt.” 


Mit TON. . 


6. Now gentle gales 
20 Paik their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
„Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 


©© Thoſe balmy ſpoils.”? 


M1LToON.. 


7. ©© Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day, 


«« Stands tip-toe on the miſty mountain-top.”? 


SHAKES: 


8. But look, the morn in ruſſet mantle clad, . | 
© Walks ober the dew of you hight eaſtward hill.” 


SHAK., "ay 


9.5 At kas (God's) command iN” tepssl kills retired : 
«« Each to his place: they heard his voice and went. 
© Obſequious; heaven his wonted face renewed, . 

« And with freſh flowerets kill and valley ſmiled.”? 


Mer ron. By, 


10, ** Fair liberty, Britannia's goddeſs, rears 
Her chearful head, and leads the golden years. 


I 3 


Por E. 
11. But 


- 11, „ But o'er the twilight groves and duſky caves, 
« Long ſounding iles, and intermingled graves, 
„ Black melancholy fits and round her throws, 


« A death-like filence and a dread repoſe.” _- Porr. 


12 ©* He aſked the waves and aſked the felon avinds, 
««. What dire nn had doomed this l ſwain. 
| MIL ro. 


13. The W Zephirs, ſilent ſince her death, 
Lament the ceaſing of a ſweeter breath; . 
No more the freams their-murmurs mall forbear, 
«« A ſweeter muſic thancheir own to hear; 
Fer fate is whiſpered. by the gentle breeze, , 
« And told in ſighs to all the trembling trees; 
The trembling trees, in every plain and wood; 
Her fate remurmur to the ſilver Haod; 
«© The evinds, the trees, and floods her death deplore,. 
cc D our grief! : our glory! now no more.“ 

Por Fe. 


— 


A P 0 ST-R. OP- H E.. 


| Apoſtrophe is a figure by which we addreſs abfent-- 
perſons, or inanimate objects which we perſonify. This . 


is the boldeſt and moſt animated figure of Rhetoric, 
2. In the ſacred ſcriptures the ſword of the Lord is thus 
| perſonified and addreſſed: O thou faword of the Lerd ! how 


hong wwill.it be ere thqu be quiet £ ?. put thyſelf up. into. thy fab 


bard, reſt and be ftill 1? 


3. Philoctetes in the exceſs of grief and deſpair, thus ad- . 


dreſſes the rocks and mountains of Lemnos: 


«.O nauatains, rivers, Focks, and ſavage PR 4g 


ec..T0 4 


Rhetoric: EET, Me 
n to you alone, I how. rat! 
„ Muſt breathe my ſorrows ! you. are wont to hear 


« My ſad complaints, and I will tell you all 
% That I have ſuffered from Achilles“ ſon.” 


4. King Henry thus apoſtrophizes * 25 
6 O gentle /eep,. 

cc Nature” 5 ſafe 4. how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down 
And ſteep my ſenſes inforgetfulneſs?- 
«« Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt; 
«« Seal up the ſhip-boy's eyes and rock his brains 
« In cradle of the rude imperious ſurge? 
«« Canſt thou, O partial ſep, give thy repoſe. 
«« To the wet ſea-boy ih an hour ſo rude, 
And in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
Deny it to a King.” _ SHAKESPEAR,. - 


5. Adam in his firſt ſurprize after his creation thus apoſ⸗ 
ws every thing he ſees :- 
4 Thouun, fair light, | 
4 And thou enlightened earth, ſo freſh and gay, 
«©. Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, awoods and plains, . 


And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 1 
“ Tell if "ye ſaw, * came I chus, how here ? 
Mi rox. 2 
6. wa lamenting his tranſgreſſton en alla 
us 
N the * around him: a 
WW 
3. . | „ Why comes not death; WM. 122 


6 Said he, with one thrice acceptable ſtroke; 
«« To.cnd me? -ſhalFtruth fail to keep her word? 
d- % O avoods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bowers, 
With other echo late I taught your ſhades | 
To anſwer, and reſound far other ſong !?? Mr rox. 
. i | 7. Eve 


92 a ' Rhetoric. 


| 7. Eve thus laments her leaving paradiſe: 


„ Muſt I thus leave thee, parade thus lere 
cc Thee native ſoil, theſe happy walks and ſhades; + + 


Fit haunt of Gods! where I had hope to ſpend 
„ Quiet, though ſad, the reſpite of that day, 

« Which muſt be mortal to us both. O flowers: 

«© That never will in other climate grow! 

«« Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 

4 Your tribes ?*? a 


MtriTon;. 


9. O Liberty! thou goddeſs heavenly bright, 


e Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 


«« Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 
«« And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train.“ 


App150x, f 


INTERROGATION. 


1. Interrogation is a figure, which by aſking a queſtion 


gives ardor and energy to our diſcourſe. 


2. Demoſthenes in his endeavours to rouſe the indolent 
Athenians againſt the incroachments of Philip King of 
Macedonia, uſes frequent interrogations: zell me, ſays 
he, will you ftill go about, and aſe one another what news S 
What news can be more aſtoniſhing than that a Macedonian 
ſhould make war upon the Athenians and regulate the affairs. 
of Greece? Is Philip dead? No, but heis fick. What fig- 
nifies to you whether he be dead or alive? for if any thing 


happens to this Philip, you will ſoon raiſe up another. 


3 The ſerpent in his temptation of Eve uſes frequent 


interrogations : 


1 Ye mall not die: 


How ſhould you? By the fruit? It gives you life 


«ce ro 


% To knowledge; By the threatener ? look on me, 

«« Me who have touched and taſted, yet both live 

„And life more perfect have attained. than fate 

«« Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. 

«© Shall that be ſhut to man, which to the beaſt 

Is open? or will God incenſe his ire 

For ſuch a petty treſpaſs ?*? Mirrox. 

4. Abdiel thus expoſtulates with Satan: 

„ Shalt thou give law to God? ſhalt thou diſpute, 

«« With him the points of liberty, who made, 

© Thee what thou art, and formed the powers of heaven??? 
| | MIL Ton, 


5. Fame anſwers by interrogations the requeſt of the 
virtuous who wiſh to remain in obſcurity : | 

«« Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from ſight 
©© Thoſe acts of goodneſs, which themſelves requite.. 
And live there men, who flight immortal fame? 
„ Who then with incenſe ſhall adore our name? 
Pore. - 

6. abends thus i e e 8 

. Why boaſt we, Glaucus, our extended reign 
«« Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the Lycian plain? 
«© Why on theſe ſhores are we with joy ſurveyed, 
«« Admired as heroes, and as Gods obeyed, _ 
1 Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 
© And vindicate the bounteous powers above? 

| $400 It1ad. | 


* XO LAM AT TON. 
1. An exclamation i is a igyre that expreſſes ſome ſtrong 


emotion of the mind, and i 10 generally dannen will an 
interjection. ar 


4 


„ 
14 


; 94 | "Peder 


2. The Apoſtle i in admiration. of the ca 'of God, 


exclaims: O rhe depth of the riches both of, the wul{dem and. 
knowledge: f God! how wiafoarchable are his e oy 88 
his ways paſt finding out! 


3. The following ſtanza may be conkdeced as a alen | 


of exclamations: 
© The world recedes, it Afdppeare © 
Heaven opens on my eyes! my ears 
«© With ſounds ſeraphic ring 
„Lend! lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
«« © grave, where is thy victory! 
«© O death where is thy ſting ! 5 


4. Samſon when blind and in the N his enemies 
thus complains: 

O loſs of ſight! of thee I moſt ar 3 
Blind among enemies! O worſe than chains, 


Pore. 


cc Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepid age!“ Mixrrox. | 
5. In the following verſes the exclamations upon the 


future change in Eve's condition are pathetic : 

| «c' She to him (Adam) as oft engaged 
© To be returned by noon amid the bower, 
«« And all things in beſt order to invite 
«© Noon-tide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. EY, 
O muchdeceived, much failing, hapleſs Eve! 


Of thy preſumed return, event perverſ eil 
*© Thou never from that hour in paradiſe. 


<« Found'ſt either ſweet pan or ſound repoſe !?? 
Mil rox. 


6. Adam after ſeeing Abel murdered; exclaims: | 


= Alas, both. for the deed and. for the cauſe! ORs 


« But have I now ſeen death! Is this the way 
«.þ muſt return to native duſt? O ſight 
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To Orin. foul und ugly to behold! 
c Horrid to think, how horrible to feel 1/1 Mrox. 


7. The nymph in beauteous grief appears, 


15 Her eyes half languiſhing, half drowned i in tears; 


Or her heaved boſom hung her drooping head, 
Which with a ſigh ſhe raiſed; and thus ſhe ſaid: 
e For ever curſed be this deteſted day, | 
«© Which ſnatched my beſt, my favourite curl away! 
«« Happy! ah ten times happy had I been, 

4 a theſe eyes had never ſeen !”? 


AMPLIFICATION. 

1. Amplification i is a figure that exaggerates the circum- 
ſtances of ſome object or action, which we want to place 
in a ſtrong light. It may be called deſcription. - 93 

2. Adam's conſternation, when he heard of Eve's having 
eaten the forbidden fruit, is thus deſcribed ;* and his 
dropping the garland which he was preparing for her is 
finely imagined: 


«« On the other fide, * ſoon as he heard 
„ The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amazed, | 
«« Aſtoniſhed ſtood and blank, while horror chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relaxed: 
«« From his ſlack hand the garland wreathed for Eve 
«« Down dropped, and all the faded roſes ſhed: | 
«« Speechleſs he ſtood and pale Mir rox. 


| 3. Deſcription of the peacock: 
- my How rich the peacock! what bright 8 run, 
«« From plume to plume, and vary in the ſun! 
He proudly ſpreads them to the golden ray, 
Gives all his colours, and adorns the day 
With conſcious ſtate the ſpacious round diſplays, 
And r moves amid the waving blaze.“ 
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Rhetofle. 


| | hh Deſcription of time: 
Time in advance behind him hides his wings, 
% And ſeems to creep, decrepid with his age: 


„ Behold him when paſſed by; what then is-ſeen {| 


«© But his broad pinions ſwifter than the wind.? 
5. Deſcription of the evening and riſing moon : 
No came ſtill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her ſober livery all things clad; 
«© Silence accompanied, for beaſt and bird 


Dos They to their graſſy couch, theſe to their neſts 


«© Wereſlunk; all but the wakeful nightingale, 

«« She all night long her amorous deſcant ſung. 

c Silence was pleaſed ; now glowed the firmament 
« With living ſaphirs ; Heſperus, that led 


* 


WC 
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; «© The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt, till the moon 


«« Riſing in clouded majeſty, at length 


_ © Apparent Queen unveiled her peerleſs light, 
« And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw,” MiLT, 


6. Deſcription of the moon : 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 


«© Over heaven's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred light, 


«© When not a breath diſturbs the deep 110 
« And not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene; 
« Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 


And ſtars unnumbered gild the glowing pole; 
% Ober the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 


And tip with filver every mountain's head. 


„ Then ſhine the vales, che rocks in proſpect riſe, 


A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies; | 
«© The conſcious ſwains rejoicing in the ſight, 1 
Lye the blue vault and bleſs the chearful light,” Ford: 
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